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U. K. Reopens London Gold Market, 
Widens Sterling Transferable Area 


The British Treasury has reopened the London gold market and 
extended the sterling transferable account area to a wider range of 


countries. 


The actions are designed to help sterling area exports, encourage 
the use of sterling in international trade, and aid in the reestablishment 


of London as a financial center. 


The London gold market had been 
closed for the past 15 years. By re- 
opening this market, British officials 
believe that the postwar emphasis on 
trading in gold in terms of dollars will 
be reversed, that is, those who were 
buying and selling gold for dollars now 
will transact their business in sterling. 
In particular, it is hoped that a great 
part of the large Commonwealth gold 
production will be marketed in London. 


Although this market operates under 
the general supervision of the Bank of 
England, prices are determined by sup- 
ply and demand. Dealings in gold are 
restricted to authorized dealers—the 
Bank of England, all banks authorized 
to transact foreign exchange business, 
and four specialized bullion firms. 


Gold Purchases Restricted 


Anyone is permitted to sell gold in 
the market, but purchases are restricted 
to the following: Those with sterling 
on dollar accounts; residents of the 
sterling area with special license from 
the Bank of England to buy to the 
same limited extent as they have 
hitherto for trade and manufacturing 
purposes; and those who have regis- 
tered sterling. 

Registered. sterling is a new type of 
sterling account which can be acquired 
only against U. S. or Canadian dollars 
or against gold by someone who is 
resident outside the sterling and dollar 
areas. 


The reopening of the gold market 
offers another use for sterling and this 
in turn should make sterling generally 
more desirable. In addition, if a large 
volume of business is conducted in 
London, the United Kingdom can expect 
to benefit from a rise in income from 
insurance, freight, and handling. 

The London Economist indicated that 
the experiment in reopening the market 
was highly successful during the first 
2 weeks of freedom. A reason offered 
in explanation of this success is that 
London is a genuine two-way market. 


The market is persistently fed from 
gold-producing countries in the sterling 
area, and the demand has come to 
London because this market has quoted 
closer dealing prices than any com- 
petitive exchange. 


Account System Revised 

The transferable account area, pre- 
viously limited to 18 countries, has been 
extended to include all countries out- 
side the dollar and sterling areas with 
the temporary exception of Hungary, 
Turkey, and Iran. This new account 
includes bilateral-account countries, in 
which residents formerly were able to 
transfer sterling only to another resi- 
dent in the same country or to a 
resident of the sterling area, while the 
special permission of exchange author- 
ities was needed to transfer sterling 
elsewhere. 

As a result of this Mew move, the 
world is now divided into three main 
areas for British exchange-control 
purposes. These are: The sterling area, 
made up of the Commonwealth coun- 
tries, except Canada, and a few non- 
British countries; the dollar area, con- 
sisting of Canada, the United States, 
the Philippines, and certain Latin Amer- 
ican States in the Caribbean area; and 
in northern South America; and the 
transferable account area. 

In like manner, there are three cor- 
responding types of sterling: Resident 
sterling belonging to residents of the 
sterling araa which, as previously, can 
be used for any transaction in the 
sterling area but which cannot be used 
for purchases within the dollar account 
area except with permission from the 
Exchange Control; dollar-account ster- 
ling which can be used for any kind of 
transaction; and finally the new trans- 
ferable sterling on. which there are 
virtually no restrictions except that it 
too cannot be used in the dollar account 
area. ‘ 

This new system does away with the 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—ranging from comprehensiye 
economic and business data to 
on export and import regulations 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own cities 
or localities through the 33 * Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad, 
Aided by the current information ang 
publications sent to them regularly 
from Washington, they are well 
equipped to serve world traders in 
their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham. 


bers of commerce and other busine > 


organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by 
businessmen. 


The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthouse 

eo 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 
Bldg. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Se 
Jasper Bidg.. West End Broad 

Cheyenne, Wye., 307 Federal 

Chicago 6, Il., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. 8. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 

Jeveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

allas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce &t. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex.. Chamber of Commers 
Bldg. 

Heuston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bid 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla.. 36 NE. First St. 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave 

New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 

Portiand 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. S. Courthouse, 

Reno, Nev.. 1479 Wells Ave. 

Richmond 19, Va., 400 E. Main St. 

St. Louis 1, Mo.. 910 New Federal Bl 

Salt Lake Citv 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 

San Francisco 2. Calif., 870 Market 8 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse a 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
U. 8. Government section of phone 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





ee: 


Foreign Exchange Receipts Improve 





Brazilian Economy Withstands Crisis 


The overall Brazilian economy did not benefit from any substantial 
improvement in the first quarter of 1953, but there were several signs 
that the country had managed to weather, temporarily at least, its most 


recent economic crisis. 


A prominent contributing factor to this moderately auspicious trend 


was the beneficial impact upon the na- 
tion’s international balance of payments 

ided by dollar income from agri- 
qiltural exports, which was above ex- 
pectations. This factor is particularly 
significant in view of earlier popular 
opinion that Brazil might suffer from 
insufficient foreign exchange to main- 
tain even the scheduled low import 
level plus- obligations coming due 
abroad in 1954. 

The stir of optimism generated by 
the improved foreign-éxchange receipts 
was partly counterbalanced by the dis- 
turbing effect upon the national econ- 
omy of some persistent ills, including 
continued inflation, rising ‘living costs, 
and some evidences of social unrest. 

First-quarter coffee exports are esti- 
mated to have amounted to more than 
34 million bags, down seasonally from 
late 1953 but much larger than pre- 
dicted by persons who earlier had taken 
extremely discouraging views of the 
supply situation. Another 2.5 million 
bags appeared to be available for ship- 
ment during the period April-June, the 
closing 3 months of the current market- 
ing year. Total registrations of coffee 
for dispatch to ports from the 1953 
crop were calculated at 14.5 million to 
15 million bags. Registrations from the 
coming 1954 harvest, which was dam- 
aged last July by frost, are forecast at 
14 million. 

The favorable price trend in Brazil’s 
coffee trade was accompanied by a 
growing firmness in the cacao market. 
Heavy German purchases of cacao de- 
veloped, some of which may be resold 
to the United States, since direct U. S. 
buying has been unusually* small. 


Financial Position Helped 
The increased foreign exchange re- 
turned by the external marketing of 
coffee, cacao, and other agricultural 
products was helpful to Brazil’s finan- 


) tial position. Finance authorities’ offer- 


ing of dollars in the exchange auction 
market for increasingly delayed periods 
of delivery had been interpreted widely 
to mean that Brazil again was buying 
More than it could pay for. However, 

heavy increase in dollar earnings, 
notably by coffee, provided swift allevi- 
ation, 

By the close of March, it had become 
possible to offer dollars in the exchange 
auctions for immediate delivery and to 
assure the market of minimum weekly 
quantities of dollar exchange. The Bank 
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of Brazil reported that foreign trade 
had provided record earnings equivalent 
to $236 million in March alone, of which 
$93 million was of VU. S. origin. This 
latter figure represented a $20-million 
increase over’ March 1953 returns. 


The resulting relaxation of pressure 
upon foreign-exchange availabilities was. 
of material aid to the Government in 
maintaining the operations of its auc- 
tion exchange-control plan—the Aranha 
Plan—which became effective in Oc- 
tober 1953. Criticism of the plan by 
local commercia] groups tended to de- 
crease as more foreign currency was 
offered for auction. The five-category 
classification schedule was revised at 
the close of March to reflect more ade- 
quately the degree of essentiality of 
imported products as well as to 
strengthen the degree of protection 
afforded national industry. 

Rumors that this control system was 
to be discontinued were sharply spiked 
by the Government. To emphasize its 
utility, officials pointed to the reduc- 
tion of speculative import activity and 
to the.revenue from premiums collected 
at exchange auction operations. Be- 
tween October 1953 and the end of 
March these revenues were reported 
to have reached 11.2 billion cruzeiros, 
of which 5.6 billion were stated to have 
been distributed as bonus payments to 
exporters, The balance was tentatively 
being considered by the Government for 
utilization in agricultural development. 

Meanwhile, the availability to the 
Bank of Brazil of these funds together 
with funds from the liquidation of Gov- 
ernment-held cotton stocks and from 
tax anticipation receipts were, among 
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the factors enabling the authorities to 
refrain from issuing any new currency 
during the first quarter. 


Inflationary Trends Continue 


However, neither increased credit 
tightening nor currency issue suspen- 
sion appeared to have curbed inflation- 
ary trends. To the contrary, rumors of 
impending substantial tariff increases 
to be levied on imports, the possibility 
of enactment of a new, higher minimum 
wage scale, and proposals for a general 
price freeze tended to encourage further 
advances in the living-cost scale. 


The dissatisfaction produced by pub- 
lic debate over these possible measures 
was coupled with strikes in the meat 
distributing and public transport indus- 
tries, as well as brief work shutdowns 
in major dock areas. At the close of the 
quarter, action toward establishment of 
a minimum wage—probably at least 50 
percent above the existing level—ap- 
peared imminent. Such a measure could 
be expected “to stimulate further ad- 
vances in prices of food and industrial 
products, as well as_ transportation 
costs. 


Trends affecting agricultural products 
other than coffee and cacao during the 
first quarter also were remarkably fa- 
vorable. The Goverment completed sales 
abroad of practically all of the large 
cotton surplus which a year ago hung 
over the market, establishing thereby 
a promising marketing outlook for the 
new crop. Growing conditions for prin- 
cipal food crops, including corn, beans, 
rice, mandioca, and sugar, \were the 
best in years and augured for record 
or near-record harvests. 

General rainfall throughout the 
northeast was a further significant de- 
velopment. This ended the drought 
which, during the past few years, had 
caused great difficulties for the region. 
However, the large food crops, which 
were beginning to be harvested at the 
end of the quarter, were in some re- 
spects a serious problem as well as an 
advantage, Significant quantities may 
be lost owing to inadequate facilities 
for storage and transport. 

Growers in some remote areas re- 
ported that local corn and bean prices 
were falling below harvesting costs. The 
Klein and Saks group in Brazil, study- 
ing the food situation, stated to the 
press that while overall food production 
appeared to be sufficient, consumers 
would benefit if progress could be made 
toward 4mprovement of transport, ware- 
housing, and distribution facilities. 

The administration’s economic policy 
still was directed toward formulation 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Uruguayan Business Activity Slow, 
But Collections Generally Prompt 


Business activity continued at a slow pace in Uruguay in February 
and March, principally because of the lull caused by summer vacations 


and seasonal holidays. 


Banks reported generally prompt collections except in certain rural 
areas where wool sales were inactive. 


The peso’s free-market value, fluctu- 
ating widely, dropped from 3 to 3.40 
pesos per dollar in February and then 
strengthened to around 3.10 at the end 
of March, the Bank of the Republic 
entering the market as a stabilizing in- 
fluence during periods of greatest fluc- 
tuation. Some trade sources attributed 
the fluctuations to rumors that a new 
rate of 3.50 pesos per dollar would be 
established for luxury imports. The cur- 
rent rate for luxury imports is 2.45 
pesos per dollar.- 

General Government revenues in 1953 
were some 73.5 million pesos below 
budgetary expenditures despite a large 
number of new taxes established in the 
budget bill of March 27, 1953. In addi- 
tion, deficits of about 28.5 million pesos 
were anticipated in the 1953 operations 
of the National Railways, the National 
Port Administration, and the Highway 
Fund. Further deficits may have been 
incurred by other Government autono- 
mous entities, but balance sheets of the 
various Government enterprises are sel- 
dom published. 


Although 1953 budgetary revenues 
with a few exceptions, notably customs 
and excess-profits taxes, exceeded those 
of the preceding year, they could not 
keep pace with the larger expenditures 
provided for in the March budget bill. 


Dollar Exports Improve 


International trade was not at a 
high level, although there were some 
signs of improvement, Greasy and 
washed wool exports to the United 
States increased from 725 bales in Jan- 
vary to 2,085 bales in March (about 
1,050 pounds per bale) while canned- 
meat exports to the same destination 
rose from 484 metric tons in January 
to 3,832 tons in March. 


This improvement in dollar exports is 
especially encouraging in view of the 
fact that, although Uruguay’s foreign- 
exchange position is generally satisfac- 
tory, its dollar exchange holdings have 
been in-short supply for some time. It 
is for that reason that, although some 
substantial import quotas were opened 
during the first quarter of the current 
year, relatively little exchange was al- 
located for imports from the United 
States. However, additional quotas for 
imports from the United States may be 
forthcoming if wool exports to the 
United States reach a_ substantial 
volume, 


Less than one-third of the current 
wool clip—the wool year begins October 
1—was marketed as of March, and de- 
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mands were growing for a higher ex- 
change rate for raw-wool exports. With 
national elections scheduled for next 
November, a total of six different pro- 
posals for increased wool rates were 
introduced in the National Legislature. 
A compromise measure calling for a 10- 
percent retention of wool.export earn- 
ings and a 50-percent reduction of ex- 
port taxes on wool was finally adopted. 
This bill was approved by the Legisla- 
ture in mid-April and was pending final 
approval by the National Executive 
Council at the end of the month. 


The announcement that President Ei- 
senhower would not take action on the 
U. S. Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tions for increased duties on imported 
wool was well received and dispelled 
fears, temporarily at least, that new 
restrictions would be imposed on 
Uruguayan wool imported into the 
United States. On the other hand, there 
was little reaction to the U. S. Treas- 
ury’s March 8 announcement reducing 
from 18 to 6 percent the countervailing 
duties on imports of Uruguayan wool 
tops. 

Exports of wool tops to the United 
States did not increase noticeably as a 
result of the U. S. Treasury’s action, 
tops producers apparently believing that 
a ceuntervailing duty of even 6 percent 
allowed them no margin for profit, es- 
pecially since this reduction was based 
on last January’s reduction, from 2.06 
to 1.967 pesos per dollar, of the export 
rate for wool tops. 


Meat Exports May Increase 


Frozen-meat exports were expected 
to increase as a result of the resump- 
tion of operations by the foreign-owned 
packing plants, which had not slaugh- 
tered since last October, and of the 
favorable outlook for export outlets. 
Soviet Russia, which took 3,000 metric 
tcns of frozen mutton in late 1953, sub- 
sequently agreed to take 15,000 tons of 
frozen beef and 5,000 tons of mutton. 
A second similar purchase was under 
discussion. The United Kingdom also 
agreed to resume meat purchases, and 
shipments to that country were expected 
to reach about 16,000 tons by June 30. 
Current forecasts place total 1954 
frozen-meat exports to all countries at 
around 55,000 metric tons, 

Estimates of wheat inventories from 
Uruguay’s bumper crop indicated that 
only some 60,000 tons remained unsold 
or uncommitted, and somewhat more 
optimism was expressed with regard to 


— 


the ultimate marketing of this 
On the other hand, the marketing ot 
substantial stocks of oilseeds and 
table oils continued to be a source ot 
preoccupation to the Government, 
The forthcoming fall elections 
placed a heavy emphasis on in 
political affairs and as a result it js 
likely that, until the elections are 
the tendency will be to consider egg, 
nomic matters from the standpoint 
their political implications as wel] x 
their economic merits—Emb., Monte 
video. 


Nathan Committee Finishes 
Study on French Prices 


The Nathan Committee, which hy 
now completed its study on the cause 
of disparity between French and fo. 
eign prices, reports that port charges 
are generally higher in France thay 
abroad, especially at northern ports 
These port charges are estimated t 
represent between 1 and 4 percent @ 
the value of goods loaded or unloada 
and thus contribute to higher export 
prices, 

The- committee, composed of indus. 
trialists and Government officials, was 
established several months ago by th 
French Government (Foreign Commer 
Weekly, Apr. 12, 1954, p. 7). 

The committee’s study reveals that 
with the exception of Marseille, French 
ports are geographically handicapped 
because the French coastline favors the 
development of small- and medium 
sized ports. Furthermore, the large 
French ports do not supply prosperous 
industrial areas or connect with impo 
tant inland waterway systems as @ 
ports like Rotterdam and Hamburg. 

The Nathan report lists three othe 
reasons for the inferiority of Frenh 
ports: 

@ Equipment is insufficient. Only 9 
percent of French port equipment ha 
been reconstructed since the end of th 
last war, whereas Rotterdam, Geno 
and Naples have completed their recor 
struction. Antwerp has 250 dockiig 
points for large ships, twice as many# 
Dunkirk, Le Havre, and Rouen cm 
bined. 

e The productivity of French wok 
ers is less than that of foreign worker 
particularly in Belgium and the Nei 
erlands. The report attributes this pari 
to the defective equipment and 
to collective bargaining agreemetl 
which often set limits to the work fort 
in French ports. 

@ Port duties on ships, passenger 
and goods are higher in French thant 
foreign ports because Government fina 
cial aid is less substantial than 
granted by foreign countries. 








Tunisian cork production in 1953 # 
taled 6,635.2 metric tons (1952 
6,265.5). Production and export figu@ 
are virtually identical, as local oF 
sumption of cork is insignificant. 


Foreign Commerce Well 
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, K. Reopens... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


tion of sterling accounts by 
reference to the country of the holder. 
french, Belgian, and other accounts 
now are known merely as transferable 
accounts. It is estimated that some 
10,000 public or private bilateral ac- 
cunts through which control over non- 
msident sterling has been maintained 
have been dropped with a considerable 
gving in administrative costs. 

Under the old transferable account 

m, participating countries were 
glowed to use sterling for financing 
direct transactions with each other 
without first consulting the British 
Exchange Control, provided such trans- 
fs were not on account of capital 
dealings. 

Transferable Account Changed 
Transferable account facilities have 
been extended to all nonsterling, non- 
dollar countries with a number of 
changes. 

The first change is that the obligation 
previously placed on transferable ac- 
unt countries to accept sterling from 
other transferable account countries has 
heen withdrawn. While they can use 
sterling freely for transfers with other 
q@untries in the group, they are not 
compelled to accept it from them. 

The second change is that the new 
aitomatic transferability is not con- 
fined to current transactions, but is 
permissible for capital-account deals as 
well, 

Finally, individuals and firms resi- 
dent in these countriés are able to keep 
asterling transferable account, whereas 
previously this privilege was restricted 
to banks and other authorized dealers. 

Since conditions governing the use 
@ sterling in payment transactions 
with the sterling and dollar areas are 
wehanged, the barrier between the 
ttansferable accounts and American 
counts remain. It is not possible, 
therefore, to secure convertibility into 
dllars of. sterling held on transferable 
acounts by switching it to an Amer- 
ian account which carries an auto- 
Matic right of converting sterling into 
dollars 


Furthermore, the new arrangements 
ier no change in the blocked sterling 
scounts consisting of capital proceeds 
of legacies, matured bonds, and sales 
# securities and other assets by non- 
residents to residents. 





U. 8. imports of vegetable food prod- 
wts and beverages dropped to $260.4 
illion in February 1954 from $281.7 
the preceding month, according 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
This decline reflected decreases in 
ts of raw or green coffee and 
‘00a beans, However, these were par- 
offset by higher imports of sugar 
thd whisky, 
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High Farm Prices and Expenditures 
Point to Boom Year in Nicaragua 


The upswing in the Nicaraguan economy in 1953 continued unabated 
through January and February, as prices for the principal agricultural 
export commodities—coffee, and the newcomer, cotton—rose further. 

Also, the cotton crop has considerably surpassed local expectations. 


Agricultural machinery importers 
sales as agriculturalists prepared for the 
next planting. Building construction in 
the capital city, Managua, also was at a 
high level. 

Altogether, these favorable conditions 
point to another boom year in Nic- 
aragua, 

Volume of retail sales was at a higher 
level than had been anticipated, al- 
though increasing competition began to 
make itself felt as more stores entered 
the market. Some foreign low-quality 
rayon goods are losing appeal in the 
Nicaraguan retail market—an _ indica- 
tion of local willingness to pay higher 
prices for better quality merchandise. 

Although availability of money from 
good crop sales was more in evidence, 
wholesalers, on the other hand, reported 
slow collections. Also, merchants have 
been reluctant to maintain large inven- 
tories of luxury goods in the face of 
the prospective revision in customs 
duties. 

As a result of the good coffee crop 
and the excellent outlook for cotton, 
machinery and automotive equipment 
importers reported extremely good sales. 
However, importers of heavy machinery 
continued to express concern over the 
sharp, growing competition which U. S. 
machinery is encountering from British 
and German suppliers, who are offering 
much more liberal payment terms. 


Crop Outlook Generally Good 


Coffee picking was completed in the 
Managua and Carazo areas and was 
begun in the highland Departments of 
Matagalpa and Jinotega. Reliable esti- 
mates of the 1953-54 crop show a drop 
of 50,000 quintals to a total of 350,000 
quintals. 

The allegations of “speculation” 
widespread in the United States fol- 
lowing the increase in coffee prices 
in the world market caused some re- 
sentment in Nicaragua inasmuch as 
about 55 percent of the crop already 
had been sold on future contracts at 
prices between $58 and $62 a hundred- 
weight. However, another 30 percent 
went for $76 and the remaining 15 per- 
cent at higher prices. 

The U. S. coffee investigation has not 
been taken too seriously by Nicaraguan 
growers and marketers, as they claim 
that the short supply and increased de- 
mand for coffee are the main factors 
responsible for the phenomenal rise in 
prices, They are confident that European 
buyers will pay the higher prices, even 
though controls may be set. 

Cotton has had an excellent year, 


reported record-breaking highs in 





with high yields universally reported. 
An estimated 80,000 bales was obtained 
from 50,000 manzanas sown (1 man- 
zana=1.74 acres). Though some cotton 
was lost because of the excessive 


_ drought, the crop is almost 20,000 bales 


higher than last year’s crop. 


Railway Service Improved 
The first shipment of a $1.4-million 
contract for equipment for the Govern- 
ment-owned railroad system arrived at 
the principal port of Corinto in January. 
Railway service has already improved 
as a result of the institution of wide- 
spread operational and organizational 
changes instituted by a U. S. technician 
under contract to the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, This improvement has already 
permitted removal of a _ considerable 
backlog of merchandise from the ports 

of Corinto and San Juan del Sur. 


. The two ports, however, remain con- 

gested, especially as the heavy export 
season continues to clog the already 
overtaxed facilities. 

Unofficial estimates- of the country’s 
foreign trade in 1953 place exports at 
approximately $55 million and imports 
at about $43 million, giving a favorable 
trade balance for the year of about $12 
million. Customhouse receipts for both 
exports and imports through the two 
principal ports totaled almost 5 million 
cordobas in January, as contrasted with 
4.6 million in January 1953 (1 paper 
cordoba = US$0.20 at the official rate). 


Development Agency Inaugurated 

The Nicaraguan Government in Jan- 
uary inaugurated the Instituto de Fo- 
mento Nacional (National Development 
Institute), established under a law 
promulgated in March 1953, on recom- 
mendation of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD): The basic objective of this 
agency is to implement the Govern- 
ment’s policy of raising the country’s 
standard of living by increasing agri- 
cultural and industrial production. 
Specifically, the institute will strive 
to: 

@ Increase, intensify, improve, and di- 
versify agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. 

@ Expand markets for the country’s 
products, both at home and abroad. 

@ Take steps to satisfy the economic 
and social needs of the rural population. 

@ Aid producers with technical and 
economic assistance. 


(Continued on Page 8) 








ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


IBRD Reports 9-Month 
Income of $15 Million 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development reported a 
net income of $15,006,406 for the 9- 
month period ended March 31, com- 
pared with $12,947,735 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1953. 

This income was placed in the supple- 
mental reserve against losses on loans 
and guaranties and raised the reserve to 
$91,519,917. Loan commission amounted 
to $8,552,839 and were credited to the 
bank’s special reserve, increasing that 
reserve to $45,789,316. 

Total reserves on March 31 were 
$137,309,233. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan com- 
missions, was $36,994,782, compared 
with $31,682,273 for the corresponding 
period in 1953. Expenses totaled $21,- 
988,376, including $4,417,789 of admin- 
istrative expenses, $14,776,629 of bond 
interest, and $2,793,958 of bond issuance 
and other financial expenses. 

The bonds issued during the 9-month 
period were: $75 million, 3-percent 3- 
year bonds, due October 1, 1956; $100 
million, 344-percent 15-year bonds, due 
January_1, 1969; 50 million Swiss francs, 
3%4-percent 15-year bonds, due July 1, 
1968; and 50 million Swiss francs, 3%- 
percent 15-year bonds, due December 1, 
1968. In addition, the bank signed an 
agreement for the issuance of 50 million 
Swiss francs, 344-percent 18-year bonds, 
due April 15, 1972. . 

Bank Makes 22 Loans 


During the 9-month period, the bank 
made 22 loans totaling $275,482,000 in 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, ~ Colombia, 
Ecuador, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Turkey, and the Union of 
South Africa. These loans increased 
total loans signed by the bank to 
$1,866,248,464 as of March .31. Dis- 
bursements on loans were $211,591,099, 
bringing total] disbursements to $1,314,- 
852,214. 

Principal repayments were received 
from borrowers as due; they totaled 
$2,715,263 and brought total principal 
repayments to $15,383,573 on March 31. 
During the period, the bank also sold or 
agreed to sell to private investors 
$21,607,465 of the principal amount of 
its loans; this included $16,322,767 with- 
out its guaranty and $5,284,698 with its 
guaranty. As of March 31, 1954, these 
transactions brought total sales of 
effective loans to $91,622,119; of these 
sales $36,534,275 were made without the 
bank’s guaranty. 





Olive oil production from 1953-crop 
olives in the Mediterranean Basin may 
total 1,159,000 short tons, according to 
a preliminary estimate by the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This compares 
with the record high of 1,611,100 tons 
from the 1951 crop. 
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Egypt Sets Up Land 
Reclamation Body 


The Egyptian Government set up on 
March 30 a new regulatory body to be 
known as the Permanent Organization 
for Band Reclamation (LRO), by 
decree-law—Law No. 169, Official Ga- 
zette of March 30. The organization 
will have sole responsibility for re- 
clamation of the country’s vast desert 
areas, 


For many years the Government has 
endeavored to reclaim these areas by 
establishing various projects and pro- 
grams with responsibility divided among 
a number of ministries and agencies. 

This new body will have a juristic 
personality under the chairmanship of 
the Minister of Agriculture and with a 
membership composed of the Minister 
of Finance and Economy, the Minister 
of Public Works, the Director of Roads 
and Bridges, a representative of the 
Permanent Council for Promotion of 
National Production, a representative 
of the Higher Committee for Land Re- 
form, a representative of the Permanent 
Council on Public Services, and four 
specialists in agriculture and reclama- 
tion operations appointed by the 
Council of Ministers on the recom- 
mendation of the Permanent Council 
for the Promotion of National Pro- 
duction. 


The following functions have been 
given to the LRO: 


@ To determine what lands are to be 
reclaimed, to make the necessary agri- 
cultural research thereon, and _ to 
establish the basic methods to be 


— 


followed with respect to drainage and 
reclamation. 

@ To acquire the right to direct the 
reclamation of lands owned or controlled 
by the Ministries of Agriculture ang 
Finance, and to accept control Over 
their lands transferred to them by other 
public or private organizations, 

In carrying out these functions, the 
LRO will have the same powers ag 
those vested in the Permanent Coungjj 
for the Promotion of National Pp. 
duction. The LRO will have a specigj 
annual budget, the, revenue of which 
will consist of credits allocated by the 
national budgets as well as receipts 
from other sources. This budget will be 
approved by the Permanent Council on 
the Promotion of National Production, 
and in turn the LRO will submit its 
final accounts to this Council. 





Prime Minister Opens 


Indian Bond Drive 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehn 
opened a drive for broad popular sup. 
port of India’s new National Plan Loan 
in an address to the nation on April 
14. The loan will finance expanded Cen. 
tral and State Government projects 
under India’s Five-Year Plan, 

The bonds are designed for sale to 
individual Indian citizens. Each bond 
will have a nominal value of 100 rupees, 
or $21. Interest is payable every § 
months at the rate of 3% percent 
annually; the principal! will become due 
in 10 years on April 1, 1964. Although 
the bonds are intended for broad sales 
to the public, financial institutions 
are expected to make heavy purchases, 





WHEREAS it is essential for the 
peace and security of the free world 
that our Nation and its friends 
throughout the world maintain and 
increase their individual and com- 
bined economic strength; and 


WHEREAS the growth and pros- 
perity of the nations of the free 
world depend to a significant degree 
upon the continued expansion of the 
exchange of their goods and services 
in world markets; and 

WHEREAS mutual economic ad- 
vantages accrue te buyer and seller, 
to producer and consumer, and to 
individuals and nations through the 
exchange of goods and services in 
world trade: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 
proclaim the week beginning May 16, 
1954, as World Trade Week; and I 





World Trade Week, May 16-22 
By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


request the appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government and of the 
several States, Territories, posses 
sions, and municipalities of the 
United States to cooperate in the ob- 
servance of that week. 


I also urge business, labor, agri 
cultural, educational, and _ civic 
groups, as well as the people of the 
United States generally, to observe 
World Trade Week with gatherings, 
discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and 
other appropriate activities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Seal of the United States of America 
to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington 
this eighth day of May in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty- 
four, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and seventy-eighth. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





a 
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Tree Aid Agreements 
Concluded With India 


Three technical assistance agree- 
ments with India, designed to increase 
that country’s ability to produce suffi- 
gent food for its own population, were 
concluded by the United States on 
March 30. These agreements provided 
for American support to the extent of 
$11,470,850. 

The most important of the technical 
agreements concerns the Rihand Valley 
Project in Uttar Pradesh State in north 


central India. The U. S. contribution 
of $11 million is equal to one-quarter 
of the total cost of the combination 
flood control, hydroelectric, and irriga- 
tion project. It will generate 120,000 
kw. by 1957 and, ultimately, 240,000 kw. 
Most of the power will be used to pump 
water to bring 1.6 million acres under 
irrigation. This land, plus 450,000 new 
acres to be watered by canal irriga- 
tion, is expected to yield an additional 
600,000 tons of food grain for India. 
Secondarily, power will be’ available for 
new industries based on raw materials 
reportedly abundant in the area. 

The second agreement provides for 
aU. S. contribution of $460,000 worth 
of insecticides. These will be used to 
preserve a million_tons of grain reserves 
now held in storage by Indian Central 
and State Governments. 

The third agreement provides $10,850 
for equipment and supplies for training 
village workers under the community 
development program. When trained, 
these county agent type workers will be 
stationed in rural parts of India under 
& program aifned at stimulating in- 
creases in India’s village productivity. 
This technical assistance agreement 
supplements the original agreement 
signed last year. 


. -— 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Costa Rica Now Operates Under New Tariff; 
February-March Economic Conditions Quiet 


The major. economic development in 
Costa Rica during February and March 


was the final approval, by a vote of 
30 to 14 on March 26, of the country’s 
revised tariff schedule, which became 
effective officially on April 1. 


The approved schedule is substan- 
tially as originally presented in January. 
As a result of this revision, the admin- 
istration anticipates receiving annually 
approximately 23 million colones (1 
colon =US$0.17857) of additional rev- 
enue. Rate increases varied from 5 to 
900 percent, as a consequence of which 
an average annual increase of 17 per- 
cent _is anticipated in the cost-of-living 
index. 

The cost-of-living index for March 
declined to 100.74 from 101.47 at the 
end of February, which decline is at- 
tributed primarily to lower prices for 
foodstuffs. 

As announced by the Ministry of 
Economy and Finance, the 1953 budget 
surplus amounted to 19.2 million colones. 
This amount is over and above a sup- 
plementary budget appropriation by the 
former .administration of 14.5 million 
colones of a surplus existing in the third 
quarter of 1953. (See Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 23, 1953, p. 2). 
The principal beneficiaries of the 19.2- 
million colones surplus were the Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica, El Coco Inter- 
national Airport, the Inter-American 
Highway, the National Production 
Council, the Costa Rican Institute of 
Electricity, the Mortgage Department 
of the National Bank of Costa Rica 
and Inter-American Technical Service 
for Agricultural Cooperation (STICA). 


Budget Affords Concern 


The President in February expressed 
apprehension concerning an anticipated 
deficit of 45 million colones in the 





Brazilian Economy .. . 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of large-scale development plans. A 
major highlight in this sector during 
the first 3 months of 1954 was the 
President’s message on the state of the 
Union, in which emphasis was placed 
on the need for speeding up the major 
Government projects—the National Pe- 
troleum Plan, Petrobras, and the proj- 
ect for State control of electric energy 
production, Eletrobras. 

Restricted industrial expansion con- 
tinued during the period under review. 
In general, industry remained partially 
handicapped by power shortages and by 
feduced supplies of foreign equipment 
and accessories because of strict import 
controls. However, the long-term 
growth in industrial capacity was high- 
lighted by three notable developments: 
Inauguration of the second blast fur- 
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nace at the large Volta Redonda steel 
mill, which will raise capacity to 700,- 
000 tons of steel ingots yearly; an- 
nouncement that bids would be ac- 
cepted for supply of 45,000 barrels of 
crude oil daily for the nearly completed 
Cubatao oil refinery; and furtherance 
of plans for promoting a national truck 
assembly and manufacturing industry. 


Considerable attention was given to 
Brazil’s needs for dependable ocean 
transport services. In recognition of the 
important role played by the national 
merchant fleet in serving the nation’s 
long coastline, a special commission was 
appointed to prepare a fleet reorganiza- 
tion scheme aimed at modernizing the 
Brazilian Lloyd Company, currently ex- 
periencing serious operating and finan- 
cial difficulties. Plans also were laid for 
the acquisition of. new coastal freight- 
ers to provide better between-port serv- 
ices. Emb., Rio de Janeiro, 


country’s 1954 ordinary budget of 190 
million colones, It is hoped that ad- 
ditional revenue to offset the antic- 
ipated budget shortage will derive 
from the drastic upward revision in the 
customs tariff, tax revisions, and a 
modification of the United Fruit Co.’s 
contracts. Should these fail to provide 
sufficient revenue to enable the admin- 
istration to finance, among other things, 
its long-contemplated housing and 
colonization projects, the Government 
may eventually have to resort to either 
internal or external borrowing. 


During February the Central Bank 
of Costa Rica approved credits up to 
8 million colones to coffee growers for 
the importation of fertilizers and fungi- 
cides. The ultimate goal is to double 
Costa Rican coffee production through 
more intensive cultivation of existing 
acreage rather than by increased 
plantings. The loans will be amor- 
tizable over a period of 6 years, com- 
mencing 2 years after granting of the 
credit. This plan will operate under 
the special loan program for the im- 
portation of capital goods initiated in 
1953. 

As a result of adverse weather con- 
ditions in Guanacaste Province, there 
has been exceptionally low crop pro- 
duction in that area, and local farmers 
have been unable to meet their credit 
obligations to the Rural Credit Bank. 


Production Council Changed 


Early in February, the former Min- 
ister of Economy and Finance under 
the Ulate Administration, Sr. Alfredo 
Hernandez Volio, became Manager of 
the National Production Council. Simul- 
taneously a new basic charter under 
which additional responsibilities and 
power are delegated to the Council 
also was adopted. The Division of Agri- 
cultural Promotion was transferred to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, and under 
the new charter the Council will regu- 
late rather than guarantee minimum 
prices for certain commodities. 


The President on March 31 suggested 
the naming of a six-man commission 
—three representing the United Fruit 
Co. and three representing the Govern- 
ment—to sit in permanent session 
until an agreement is reached on the 
renegotiation of existing contracts be- 
tween the administration and the Cia, 
Bananera de Costa Rica, the fruit com- 
pany’s local operating subsidiary. 

Scheduled power shutoffs were in- 
creased early in March from 4 to 6 
hours, and, by the end of the month, 
from 6 to 8 hours daily. This restriction 
in electric-power consumption has been 
occasioned by the combination of a 
steadily growing power demand, coupled 
with an extraordinarily dry season. In 


(Continued on Page 25) 














U. S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Renewal Required for 
Consignee Statements 


All multiple-transaction ultimate con- 
signee statements which were submitted 
to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce on 
or before December 31, 1953, will expire 
June 30, 1954, and must be renewed, 
BFC has reminded exporters in its 
Current Export Bulletin No. 728, dated 
May 6. 

The multiple-transaction statement 
was developed to enable U. S. exporters 
having a continuing relationship with 
an ultimate consignee involving recur- 
ring orders for the same commodities, 
for the same end uses and destinations, 
to submit a single statement from that 
consignee covering proposed shipments 
for the period ending June 30 of the 
year following the year during which 
the statement is filed. Before this 
procedure was established, an individual 
statement was required for each ship- 
ment for which an export license appli- 
cation was made. 

Renewal of the consignee’s multiple- 
transaction end-use statement may be 
furnished BFC in either of the follow- 
ing forms: 

@ If the facts, intentions, or repre- 
sentations as originally set forth in the 
expiring statement are to be changed in 
any way, a new multiple-transaction 
statement must be submitted on Form 
IT-843. 

@ If the circumstances of the export- 
er-consignee trade relationship will re- 
main the same as those represented in 
the expiring statement, the exporter 
may submit a certification to that effect 
completed by the ultimate consignee, 
and stating that if any changes occur 





Export Subsidy Program 
Developed for Apricots 


Payments of 7% cents a pound will 
be made to U. S. firms selling dried 
apricots to approved countries, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The payments are intended 
to encourage commercial exports of 
surplus supplies of dried apricots. 

This export payment program is ap- 
plicable to approved export transac- 
tions entered into on and after April 28, 
1954. The eligible countries include all 
areas in the Eastern Hemisphere except 
Australia, Iran, Spain, Syria, and the 
Union of South Africa, the Soviet bloc 
in Europe, and mainland China. 

The program is being developed under 
section 32 of Public Law 320, 74th Con- 
gress, which authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to use part of the funds 
received from customs duties to en- 
courage the exportation of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, as a means of 
strengthening the price received for 
them by producers. 


in the facts or intentions contained in 
the original statement, the consignee 
will notify the U. S. exporter. A copy 
of the U. S. exporter’s letter requesting 
such certification must be attached. 


Glue Investigation Started 
By U. S. Tariff Commission 


An “escape clause” investigation was 
instituted by the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion on May 5 to determine whether, 
as a result of the customs treatment 
granted under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the domestic glue 
industry has been caused, or threatened 
with, serious injury from the imports 
of glue of animal origin and gelatin, 
both not specially provided for in 
GATT, valued at less than 40 cents per 
pound. 

The action follows an application 
filed with the Commission by the Na- 
tional Association of Glue Manufactur- 
ers, Inc., New York, N. Y. 








Selenium Filing Dates Set 


Filing dates for applications for li- 
censes to export selenium in the third 
quarter are June 16 through June 30, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has 
announced. 

The dates apply to the following s&e- 
lenium commodities: Powder (Schedule 
B No. 619159); metal, except selenium- 
bearing scrap materials (B No. 664998) ; 
salts of organic compounds (B No. 
839750); salt and compounds, including 
selenium dioxide (B No. 839900); selen- 
ium-containing pigments (B No. 842900) ; 
accelerators composed of selenium-con- 
taining rubber compounding agents not 
of coal tar origin (B No. 829810); and 
ferroselenium (B No. 622098). 

This announcement has been pub- 
lished in BFC’s Current Export Bulletin 
No. 728, dated May 6. 


High Farm... 


(Continued from Page 5) 

@ Obtain cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and private resources, as well 
as participation of foreign investment 
in these efforts. 

Funds for operation of the National 
Development Institute will come from 
direct. Government appropriations of 
5 million cordobas annually for the next 
10 years, until a capital of 50 million 
cordobas (approximately US$7.1 million 
at basic rate) is reached. The Govern- 
ment hopes eventually to obtain a re- 
volving credit of $1 million from IBRD. 

The institute’s role in the industrial 
field will be to indicate to potential in- 
vestors the industries which will bring 
them profits and at the same time 
benefit the overall economy by providing 
needed merchandise. The institute also 
will be prepared to assist in the estab- 
lishment of new industries, either 
through credits or direct participation. 
Plans call for direct investment by the 





Miami Firm Denied 
Export Privileges 


Ludman Corp., of Miami, Fla., ang its 
former export manager, David L 
Mindell, have been denied all export 
privileges, except shipments to 
because of export control violations, the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce hig 
announced. 

The denial order, effective May @ 
suspends the Ludman firm for 2 w 
and Mindell for 1 year. The order pro. 
vides, however, that upon Mindell’s 
fulfillment of certain conditions, hig 
export privileges may be restored to him 
after 1 month, and the remaining 1] 
months of his suspension period held jp 
abeyance. 

BFC said that, in 1952, Mindell made 
misstatements in connection with an 
attempt to effect two small shipments 
of aluminum construction materials t 
customers of Ludman in Cuba and 
Venezuela. Both shipments were dis. 
covered and seized by U. S. Customs 
officials at Miami. 

In imposing the relatively short sus. 
pensions, BFC took into account the 
seizure actions, the previous good repu 
tation of Ludman and Mindell, the fact 
that Mindell acted without the knowl 
edge of company officials, and the legiti- 
mate character of the intended ultimate 
destinations and end uses of the 
commodities. 


Wool Glove Tariff Hearings 
To Start on September 14 


The U. S. Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced that public hearings in con 
nection with its “escape clause” investi- 
gation into the import situation on wool 
gloves and mittens and wool glove lin- 
ings will begin on September 14. 

The investigation was instituted to 
determine whether importations of cem 
tain classes of these products have it 
creased under the customs treatment 
granted in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, to the point of caus 
ing or threatening serious injury to th 
competing domestic industry (Foreigs 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 26, 1954, p. 28). 


$$$ 





institute in a new slaughterhouse, @ 
tallow plant, a concentrated feeds plant, 
an African palm-oil processing plant, 


and equipment for the coconut 
industry. 
Technical and credit assistance & 


planned for the following basic indu® 
tries for the next 2 years: Coconut olf; 
vegetable oil; soap; tanning; textiles 
bags, cotton, and other fibers; metal 
lurgy; bricks and tile; and wood drying 
and preservation. 

Provision also will be made for ptr 
vate capital to purchase the institute’ 
participation in an industry once it 
established.—_Emb., Managua. 
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Pact Covers German- 
Rumanian '54 Trade 


The Eastern Committee of the Ger- 
man Economy, a subdivision of the Fed- 
gation of the German Industry, has 
gncluded an agreement with the Ru- 
manian foreign trade corporation Ago- 
Export covering German-Rumanian ex- 
change of goods in 1954. 

The agreement is of particular inter- 
gt as it is the first concluded by that 
gmmittee with one of the three Soviet 
ploe countries with which the Federal 
Republic of Germany has had no trade 
ygreements, namely, the Soviet Union, 
communist China, and Rumania. 

Shipment of goods in each direction 
in the amount of $16.35 million is pro- 
yided for, and a swing of $2.5 million 
js to be granted by the Rumanian Na- 
tional Bank and the Rhein-Main Bank. 

The Federal Republic will import 
wheat, timber, oilseeds, and petroleum, 
and will export iron and steel, machin- 
ery, electrical and optical equipment, 
chemicals, textiles, and transportation 
equipment. . 





Syro-Lebanese Economic 


Pact Extended & Months 


The Syro-Lebanese economic agree- 
ment, which was to have expired at thé 
end of March, has been extended for a 


further 6 months, or until September 
3B. 


This agreement provides for preferen- 
tial customs treatment on a wide range 
of agricultural and industriai goods ex- 
changed between Syria and Lebanon. 

Trade between the two countries in 
tecent months has been favorable to 
Syria, which, with its large natural 
tesources and good harvests was able 
to sell considerably more to Lebanon 
than it purchased from that country. 

Negotiations have been undertaken 
With a view to concluding an overall 
economic agreement designed to facili- 
late the continued economic interde- 
pendence of the countries. 


Egypt Sets Standards for 
Use of Food Preservatives 


Egyptian standards for the use of 
Preservative substances in foodstuffs, 
Which are applicable also to imported 

tuffs, are established by a decree 
Promulgated on December 26, 1953, pub- 
lished in Official Journal No. 105 of 
December 31, 1953, and effective June 
30, 1954. 

Loan copies of an English translation 
of the decree are available from the 
Near East and African Division, Bureau 
o Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
re of Commerce, Washington 25, 
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Taiwan Importers and Exporters 
Listed; All Active, Registered 


A list of registered foreign traders in Taiwan (Formosa), consisting 
of more than 500 importers and exporters who have been active during 
the past 2 years and have shown an interest in conducting business with 
U. S. firms, has been received from the American Embassy in Taipei and 
published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


Included in the list are the larger 
and more important industrial firms, 
mostly Government enterprises, and the 
principal commodities in which they 
trade. Also included are the large plan- 
tations and the local import and export 
associations. 

Before engaging in import or ex- 
port trade in Taiwan businessmen, both 
local and foreign, are required to regis- 
ter with the Department of Finance of 
the Taiwan Provincial Government, 


Registration began in October 1950, 
with the sole requirement that a foreign 
trade firm have a capital of at least 
NT$50,000 (about US$5,000; a multiple 
exchange rate system is in effect and 
the new Taiwan dollar has no par 
value). However, by the end of 1951 reg- 
istrations were increasing so rapidly 
that they were suspended. 


Requirements Tightened 


On January 11, 1954, following a 
study of foreign traders in Taiwan, reg- 
ulations requiring reregistration of for- 
eign traders were promulgated. These 
regulations are intended to strengthen 
control over the business activities of 
foreign traders, eliminate unqualified 
traders, and establish responsibility’ for 
supervision of traders’ operations. 


To qualify for reregistration, foreign 
traders now are required to have a reg- 
istered minimum paid-in capital of at 
least NT$200,000 (about US$20,000) 
and fixed assets not exceeding 25 per- 
cent of the registered capital. They 
must be able to furnisk records of ex- 
port- or import-exchange settlements 
with the Bank of Taiwan for 1952 and 
1953. Also, a foreign trade firm must 
have a separate permanent place of 
business and keep adequate account 
records. Several traders may join to- 
gether and apply for reregistration on 
the basis of their-combined trade opera- 
tions, 


A foreign trader is authorized to han- 
dle imports exclusively, exports exclu- 
sively, or to engage in a concurrent 
import-export business. The business 
scope of an import firm with a paid-in 
capital of NT$200,000 is limited to 
4 classes of commodities, that of an 
export firm with similar capitalization 
is limited to 6 classes, and an import- 
export firm may trade in 3 classes of 
imports and 3 classes of exports. For 
each additional NT$100,000 (US$10,000) 
of paid-in capital such firms may trade 
in one additional class of commodities, 





but importers may not exceed a total 
of 6 classes of commodities and import- 
export firms 8 classes. 


Should a firm’s export business in a 
certain class of commodities drop below 
US$1,000 in any one year, the compe- 
tent Government office may cancel the 
trader’s registration. Import and ex- 
port of some items are prohibited, and 
foreign traders may not deal in com- 
modities in which Government trading 
agencies have been granted exclusive 
rights to trade. 

Registration of new traders is not 
expected to begin until reregistration of 
active traders has been completed. 


Copies of the new list of foreign trad- 
ers are available from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
any of the Department’s Field Offices 
at $1 each. 





License Needed for Export 
Of Cacao From Venezuela 


Export of cacao from Venezuela must 
be licensed beginning June 1 to assure 
specified minimum quality standards. 


Venezuelan plant quarantine officials 
will sample the cacao to be exported 
and certify that it is free of diseases and 
insects harmful to agriculture; has a 
moisture content no greater than 10 
percent; is free of odors foreign to 
cacao; and does not contain more than 
2 percent of foreign matter or more 
than 10 percent of black, moldy, ger- 
minated, or insect-damaged = grains. 
Moldy grains must not exceed 5 percent. 

License applications must be sub- 
mitted at least 15 days before embarka- 
tion except for exports from ports from 
which sailings are irregular, when only 
48 hours is required. 


Pakistan Sets 32 Million 
Pound Tea Export Quota 


An export quota of 32 million pounds 
of tea has been set by the Government 
of Pakistan for the period April 1954 
through March 1955. 


Subquotas, under which exports to 
any destination will be permitted, are 
to be allotted to individual tea estates 
by the Pakistan Tea Licensing Commit- 
tee. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Peru Exempts Tropical 
Products From Duty 


Specified natural products of Peru's 
eastern jungle area exported through 
the port of Callao are exempted from 
export duty by a Supreme decree dated 
April 14. 

To enjoy this tariff privilege such 
products must be accompanied by a 
certificate of origin issued by the Forest 
(Silva) Department of the Agricultural 
and Livestock Promotion Bank of Peru. 

This measure was taken by the Peru- 
vian Government in response to a re- 
quest from the chamber of commerce 
of the Department of Loreto. It is an 
extension of a former decree dated June 
5, 1953 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 6, 1953, p. 19), exempting from ex- 
port taxes natural products of the De- 
partment of Loreto exported through 
the eastern port of Iquitos. 


The exemption on exports from Cal- 
lao, however, applies to products from 
anywhere in the jungle area and is not 
confined to Loreto alone. 

Products exempt from export duty at 
both Iquitos and Callao are specified 
in a complementary measure, a Su- 
preme resolution also dated April 14, as 
follows: Copaiba oil; rosewood; barbasco 
or cube, dry and ground roots; balata 
sheets; oje and leche caspi (chicle). 

The new action is believed to have 
a definite bearing on the proposal to 
organize and develop an overland trans- 
portation route to avoid shipping prob- 
lems and high freight rates encountered 
on the normal outlet route via the Ama- 
zon River and Belem, Brazil. The pro- 
posed route would be by river boat to 
Pucallpa, by truck to Cerro de Pasco, 
and by rail to Callao.—Emb., Lima. 





Egypt Eases Controls on 
Import of Raw Materials 


The Egyptian Government, to encour- 
age local industry, has authorized im- 
portation through export account or im- 
port entitlement account, of all raw 
materials required by local industry re- 
gardless of whether or not the materials 
are included on the export-account list. 


Protective eyeglasses and parts, 
Egyptian tariff item No. 838, were added 
on April 15 to the schedule of articles 
that may be imported under export ac- 
count and import entitlement, as an- 
nounced in Official Journal No. 30, 
April 15, 1954. 





A closed circuit television set, in- 
tended for training purposes, will be in- 
stalled in the telecommunications labo- 
ratory of the Engineering College at 
Guindy, Madras State, India, by next 
year, the college has announced. The 
cost will be 20,000 rupees. 
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Japan, French Union 
1954 Trade Planned 


Japanese exports to the French Union 
are estimated at $28,850,000, and im- 
ports from the French Union are pro- 
gramed at $24,400,000 under a new 
trade plan covering the calendar year 
1954 retroactive to January 1. 

The Japan-French Union trade and 
financial arrangements, which govern 
trade between the two areas and which 
are supplemented by annual _ trade 
plans, have been in effect since 1949, 
although they have been revised from 
time to time. 


In the current trade plan concluded 
between Japan, and France, acting on 
behalf of the French Union, the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina are not in- 
cluded, as they had previously been, al- 
though trade between Japaf and Indo- 
china will continue to be conducted in 
accordance with the overall trade and 
financial arrangements. 


Under these arrangements goods are 
exchanged on the basis of a dollar open 
account, and any balance above a stip- 
ulated amount, now set at $8 million, 
is payable in VU. S. dollars on demand 
of the creditor party. 


Trade Balance Reverses 


Trade between Japan and the French 
Union has undergone wide swings in 
recent years. Japan had a large favor- 
able trade balance with the French Un- 
ion in 1952, when it exported $34.1 mil- 
lion worth of commodities as against 
imports of only $17.8 million, and thus 
a substantial cash payment by France 
was necessitated. However, the trade 
balance was reversed in -1953, when 
Japanese exports to the French Union 
fell to $23 million while imports rose 
to $59.1 million, resulting in a partial 
cash settlement by Japan. In conse- 
quence the 1954 trade plan is unbal- 
anced in Japan’s favor, to permit Japan 
to effect a further reduction in its cur- 
rent deficit in the open account. 

Details of the trade plan are as fol- 
lows: 


Programed Japanese Exports to French Union, 
except Indochina 
(In US$1,000) 
Raw silk . 
Tea ‘ 
Silk fabrics ..................... 
Monosodium glutamate . 


.-- $12,000 
6,500 









Cultured pearls and jewelry....... ne 600 
Ge BE TE 600 
Fish oil EE ra ee 600 
eS PRE L 5,450 

Re ee ee ee $28,850 


Programed Japanese Imports From French Union, 
except Indochina 


Potash . 
RE ET Te 
PROBBNERC TOCK 2..c0ccceccsercceces 





- $9,500 
«. 3,900 
. 2,500 









Ce SEE ETE STE ~~. 2,300 
Wool and Dy Product................cccccccscsescceccceees 800 
Refined oil .. ete, MR BI eR A ae 800 
OUTHEF COMMOMITICS oon ecccceccccccseccerercereerervere 4,600 

Total ...$24,400 





Bermuda To License Art 
Supplies From U. S. 


Bermuda will now grant per. 
mits for import of art supplies 
from the United States and Can. 
ada. 

Importers were notified of the 
licensing of these items by Govern. 
ment notice No, 116 (1954) dated 
March 3. The notice applies to 
art supplies arriving from the 
United States and Canada on and 
after March 15. 











Swiss Raise Levies 
On Cereal Imports 


Price supplement fees levied by Swit. 
zerland on some coarse grain and feed 
imports have been substantially in. 
creased by a Swiss Federal Council 
decree dated March 31 and effective 
April 1. 

The Swiss tariff items affected and 
the new price supplement fees, in Swiss 
francs per 100 kilograms, with former 
fees shown in parentheses, are ag fol- 
lows (1 Swiss franc=US$0.233): 

Ex 1b, Wheat for feed, 4.50 (3.00). 


Ex 2b, Rye for feed, 8.00 (5.00), 
Ex 3, Oats for feed, 8.00 (5.00). 


Ex 3, Oats for milling, 4.00 (2.50). 
Ex 4, Barley for feed, 8.00 (5.00). 
Ex 4, Barley for milling, 4.00 (2.50) 


Ex 6, Other cereals for feed, intended for 
obligatory reserves, 7.00 (5.00). 

Ex 6, Other cereals for feed, not intended 
for obligatory reserves, 8.00 (6.00). 

Ex 6, Other cereals for human consumption 
or processing, 3.50 (2.50). 

Ex 7, Corn for feed, 5.00 (4.00). 

Ex7, Corn for human consumption, 28 
(2.00). 

Ex 14, Corn middlings (semolina) for feed, 
6.00 (5.00). 

Ex 16, Corn flour for feed, 6.00 (5.00), 

Ex 17, Rice flour for feed, 6.00 (5.00). 

Ex 2l1la, Straw, 1.50 (0.20). . 

Ex 212, Second hay, 2.00 (0.20). 

Ex 212, Hay, clover, and alfalfa meal, 
ground ney, ate., £50 (3.00). 

215, Bran, 3.50 (2.00). 

216a, Flour for feed, denatured, 5.50 (4.00). 


These levies are in addition to Swiss 
import duties and transmission taxes— 
Emb., Bern. 





Travel in Greenland Eased 


Entry permits no longer are required 
for travel in Greenland, under 
regulations promulgated as Danish de 
cree No. 79 of March 22, although strict 
sanitary requirements continue to apply. 

In general, passports, visas, and other 
regulations applying to foreign visitors 
are now the same as those applicable 
in Denmark, inasmuch as Greenland is 
an integral part of the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 

However, special regulations apply to 
defense areas and to scientific e 
tions.—Emb., Copenhagen. 





U. S. imports of wood and paper rose 
to $98 million in February 1954 from 
$85.8 million in January. 
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Japan, Taiwan Plan 


$149 Million Trade 


Trade balanced at $149 million in 
each direction is called for under the 
terms of a Japan-Republic of China 
trade arrangement extended to cover 
the period April 1 through March 31, 


Chief Japanese exports to Taiwan 
(Formosa) are to include machinery 
and motor vehicles to a value of $12 
million; fertilizer, $11 million; textiles, 
$8 million; ferrous products, $5.5 mil- 
lion; wheat flour, $5 million; agricul- 
tural and aquatic products, $3.7 mil- 
lion; and pharmaceuticals and medical 
equipment, $3.5 million. 

Principal Japanese imports from Tai- 
wan are to consist of sugar to a value 
of $37.5 million; rice, $15 million; ba- 
nanas, $4.5 million; salt, $2 million; 
and coal $1.5 million. 

Japanese exports to Taiwan in the 
calendar year 1953 totaled $61 million, 
against imports from Taiwan of $64 
million. f 

Under the trade and payments ar- 
rangements governing trade between 
Japan and the Republic of China, signed 
in 1953, goods are exchanged on the 
basis of a dollar open account, and any 
balance above a stipulated amount, 
called the “swing” or “credit” ceiling, 
is payable in U. S. dollars on demand 
of the creditor party. ‘The credit ceil- 
ing is established at $10 million. 





Thailand Eases Controls on 


Items for Rubber Growers 


Twenty-one categories of imports con- 
nected with rubber production may now 
be imported into Thailand without 
licenses provided the governor of the 
province into which they are imported 
certifies to the customs station con- 
cerned that they are for use on rubber 
plantations. 

This easing of restrictions was put 
into effect by a Ministry of Economic 
Affairs notice of February 13, issued 
in response to a Ministry of Agriculture 
petition based on the Thai Government’s 
policy of promoting rubber, production. 

Imports affected are as follows: — 


Clonal seeds, clonal seedlings, and bud- 
Woods; other rubber seeds. 
Fungicides and insecticides; sodium sulfite: 
sulfur powder; sodium bisulfite; paranitro- 
nol; sodium arsenate, sodium irichlorace- 
te, etc.; calcium carbide; formic acid and 
ic acid. 
Tractor parts and mechanized plows; prun- 
ives and shears; brass wire gauze, 
monel metal wire ee and stainless steel 
wire gauze; metrolacs and simplexometers. 
: a cae: aluminum _— 
+ n anks an ans; tappin : 
butt 4 I I ? & hones 





ing wax; aluminum pails and equipment 
or producing sheet rubber; equipment for 
‘“apping, both manual and motorized; and 


chemical fertilizers, 
—Emb., Bangkok. 





Philippine. copra exports in March 
totaled 50,966 long tons, 2 percent more 
than in the preceding month and 14 
Percent more than the March 1953 
Volume, 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Brazil Relaxes Terms of Auctioning 
United States and German Dollars 


Brazilian exchange commitment certificates for U. S. dollars were 
to be sold entirely for immediate delivery of exchange beginning the 
first week in May, according to the Rio de Janeiro press of April 25. 

Exchange commitment certificates for.German trade-agreement 
dollars now are auctioned for the import licensing of all commodities 


from Germany, by order No. 23 of the 
Brazilian Foreign Exchange Trade 
Department (CACEX) dated April 26. 

Because of the improvement in the 
Brazilian foreign-exchange position the 
Bank of Brazil has found it possible to 
sell dollar exchange commitment cer- 
tificates for delivery in progressively 
shorter periods. Certificates providing 
for delivery of exchange in periods as 
long as 360 days were sold at auctions 
held during the latter half of February 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 5, 
1954, p. 12). In early March, however, 
the periode of exchange delivery for 
U. S. dollars began to be shortened, 
and beginning on April 22 approximate- 
ly half of the commitments offered 
were for spot delivery of exchange and 
the remainder for delivery in 120 days. 

Not only is the licensing of imports 
from Germany now permitted regard- 
less of individual commodity quotas but 
exchange certificates for German agree- 
ment dollars will be auctioned at all 
stock exchanges in Brazil. 


Previously licenses were granted only 
in accordance with quotas established 
for specific imports from Germany in 
the Brazilian trade agreement with that 
country and German dollar exchange 
certificates were auctioned only in Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Porto Alegre. 

The trade agreement between Brazil 
and Germany provides for a_ trade 
equivalent to US$142 million in each 





direction in the year ending September 
30 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 12, 
1953, p. 6). 


Finland, Sweden Plan 
'54 Goods Exchanges 


Commodity exchanges between Fin- 
land and Sweden in 1954 are covered 
in a trade protocol signed by the two 
countries in Helsinki on April 9, 


Finnish exports will include lumber 
and other forestry products, seeds, base 
metals, and certain types of nonelectri- 
cal machinery. Finland will import 
chemicals, iron ore, iron and steel man- 
ufactures, automotive equipment, and 
machinery of various kinds. 


Swedish exports to Finland are ex- 
pected to total $19,305,000, and Finnish 
shipments to Sweden $14,478,700. Swe- 
den will continue to extend to Finland 





. the privileges of the OEEC (Organiza- 


tion for- European Economic Coopera- 
tion) import free list. 


New negotiations are to take place if 
imbalances which might require read- 
justment of Finnish import quotas ap- 
pear in the trade between the two 
countries, 


The new protocol will be governed 
by the basic Swedish-Finnish trade 
agreement of February 21, 1948. 





Finland To License Imports 
From Netherlands Quarterly 


A new trade agreement signed be- 
tween Finland and the Netherlands for 
1 year beginning April 1 continues the 
practice begun with the former annual 
agreement of dividing the year into 
quarterly periods for the purpose of 
setting separate quotas for Finnish im- 
ports from the Netherlands, 


Finland, by an exchange of letters 
annexed to the agreement, undertakes 
to license in each of the first two quar- 
ters 25 percent of total import quotas. 
For the third and fourth quarters it is 
agreed that authorities of both coun- 
tries will confer to reach agreement on 
the extent to which Finland will issue 
new import licenses, in the light of the 
payments situation at that time. 

The Netherlands is willing to issue 
immediately import licenses for the 
full amount of Finnish export quotas. 


Principal Finnish exports will include 
sawn timber, pulpwood, woodpulp, 
wallboard, plywood and newsprint, and 
other paper products, 

Finland will import agricultural 
products, fertilizers, rayon and nylon 
yarn, iron and steel products, machin- 
ery and ships. 

As in the former agreement, ships 
and ship repairs, for which a quota of 
27 million guilders is established, are 
the principal category of goods to be 
furnished by the Netherlands (1 guild- 
er=US$0.26). Most of this sum is 
earmarked to cover payments due by 
Finland on vessels under construction 
in Netherland shipyards. 

Trade in each direction under the 
agreement is expected to total 100 
million guilders. In 1953 the Nether- 
lands was Finland’s fourth most im- 
portant trading partner in Western 
Europe. 

The new agreement was signed in 
Helsinki on March 26.—Leg., Helsinki. 








CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


New Commodity Lists 
In Indo-Finnish Pact 


New lists of commodities available 
for export from India and Finland are 
contained in the trade arrangement be- 
tween the two countries which has 
been renewed for a 2-year period end- 
ing December 31, 1955. 

Among goods available for export 
from India are tobacco, hides and skins, 
spices, jute goods, tea, coffee, raw wool 
and woolen goods, leather, cotton and 
rayon textiles, iron ore, and motion 
pictures. 

Finnish exports listed as. available 
include potassium chloride, wood pulp, 
paper products, newsprint, agricultural 
and industrial equipment, machinery, 
electrical cable, motion pictures, and 
prefabricated houses and barracks. 

The lists are similar to those attached 
to the September 1952 extension of the 
original Indo-Finnish arrangement of 
1951. This arrangement had expired on 
December 31, 1953, and was renewed 
by an exchange of letters on April 15. 

Trade between the two countries has 
been, declining since 1951 despite re- 
peated extensions of the agreement and 
mutual treatment as_ soft-currency 
areas. India’s imports from Finland 
in the fiscal year ended March 31, 1953, 
were valued at 18 million rupees 
(US$3.5 million) and exports to that 
country at 2.5 million rupees ($0.5 
million), according to Indian customs 
data. 


Bermuda Prohibits Import 
Of U. S., Canadian Onions 


Bermudan importers have been noti- 
fied that onions from the United States 
and Canada will not be permitted to 
arrive in the Colony after April 14. 

This ban was put into effect by Gov- 
ernment Notice No. 144, 1954, dated 
March 27. 


ARGENTINA 
Cuts Duty on Motor Scooter Parts 


Parts and accessories imported into 
Argentina for the manufacture of mo- 
tor scooters will be admitted at the 
uniform duty rate of 3 percent ad 
valorem. 

This action, taken by decree No. 
4995 of Mareh 31, is intended to en- 
courage the assembly and eventual 
manufacture of Motor scooters in Ar- 
gentina.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 

Plans for the assembly of motor 
scooters in Argentina are discussed in 
an article in “News by Commodities” 
in this issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. 


BARBADOS 


Exempts Insecticides From Duty 
Insecticides, fungicides, and other 
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substances which may be specified by 
the Barbados Governor-in-Executive 
Committee and which the Comptroller 
is satisfied are imported into Barbados 
exclusively for use as remedies for 
plant diseases or for combating insect 
attacks on plants are to be included in 
the second schedule of the Customs 
Tariff Act, which covers a list of items 
exempt from import duties.—Official 
Gazette, November 26, 1953. 


GREECE 
Admits Paper Items on Draft 


Gummed paper, Greek tariff para- 
graph No. 178d/3, and cardboard for 
playing cards, No. 177c, have been add- 
ed to Greece’s list of commodities for 
which final payment may be deferred 
up to 90 days after issuance of the 
customs clearance permit. 

These additions are made by Foreign 
Trade Board Executive Committee De- 
cision No. 407-A of April 16.—Emb., 
Athens. 


PERU 
Raises Export Duty on Scrap 


The Peruvian export duty on scrap 
iron and steel is increased from 5 soles 
(US$0.25) a metric ton to 10 percent 
ad volorem, f. o. b. port of embarkation 
by a Supreme decree of April 14. 


The former duty, established by law 


— 


No. 8571 of August 26, 1937, was eop. 
sidered too low in relation to current 
prices of iron and steel scrap. 


VENEZUELA 


Sets Food Registration Fees 


Fees placed into effect on March 31 
for registration of foods and beverages 
in Venezuela are as follows, in bolivay 
per product: 


Beverages containing 20 degrees or 
of alcohol, centesimal or Gay Lussac seaig 
2,000 (US$600). 

Beverages containing less than 20 degre 
of alcohok 1,000 ($300). 

Foods or nonalcoholic beverages, 200 ($69), 


Although the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Health is authorized under law to estab. 
lish registration fees for these products, 
it has never heretofore exercised this 
privilege. It is understood that the fee 
were established because of the Minis. 
try’s desire to obtain compensation for 
laboratory analyses and other expenses 
in connection with the processing of 
registration applications.—Emb., Cara 
cas. 





The Spanish Ministry of Finance, by 
an order of April 12, established a 
special new office, under the supervision 
of the Under Secretary of Finance,,to 
administer all activities relating to th 
Tax Relief Annex provisions of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement 
signed on September 26, 1953, between 
the United States and Spain. 








A Statement. by 


World Trade Week — beginning 
May 16—underlines a major source 
of the strength of the free nations— 
world trade. 

World Trade Week is set aside each 
year by Presidential proclamation to 
mark the contributions which peace- 
ful commerce among nations makes 
to eur daily lives in terms of im- 
proved living standards, increased 
jobs, and opportunities. 

During this week we pay tribute to 
the skill, industry, imagination, and 
venturesome spirit of private enter- 
prise in its efforts to extend the 
benefits of production and technology 
to free people in all lands. 

World trade is the practical means 
which man has devised for sharing 
his resources, his work, and his 
knowledge. It is a positive, creative 
force, seeking to raise the economic 
levels of all free peoples. 

In his message to the Congress of 
March 30, 1954, on foreign economic 
policy, President Eisenhower stated: 





World Trade Week 


Secretary Weeks 


“Great mutual advantages to buyer 
and seller, to produger and consumer, 
to investor and to the community 
where investment is made, accrue 
from high levels of trade and invest- 
ment, They accrue no less in trade 
from nation to nation than in trade 
from community to community with- 
in a single country. The internal 
strength of the American economy 
has evolved from such a system of 
mutual advantage.” 

To all individuals and organiza- 
tions engaged in world trade; to all 
who, this week, seek to emphasize 
the role of world trade in promoting 
peace, prosperity, and security, I 
extend my best wishes for success. 


a 


Secretary of Commerce 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





lystraian Use of U.S. 
And U.K. Films High 


A total of 400 feature-length 35-mm, 
films were imported into Australia in 
1953, according to the annual report 
of the Australian film censors. 


Of the films imported, 287 or about 
72 percent were U. S. films, 68 were 
British productions, and 45 were from 
other countries, compared with a total 
of 390 feature films imported in 1952, 
of which 290, or about 74 percent, were 
U. S. films, 72 were British, and 28 
were from other countries. One Aus- 
tralian film was released in 1953. 

Of the 401 feature-length films run 
down passed for commercial exhibition, 
992 were classified as suitable for gen- 
eral exhibition and 109 as not suitable 
for exhibition before children under 16 
years of age. Only one feature film was 
rejected. 

The report states that, considering 
films are produced primarily for adult 
entertainment, one must pay tribute 
to producers and directors in the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
on their choice of subject, theme, and 
suitable casts, to enable the Australian 
censors to apply the general exhibition 
dassification to such a large percent- 
age of their films over the past 5 years. 
The almost total absence of complaints 
during 1953 emphasizes the cooperation 
received from all branches of the in- 
dustry. 


Cuban Cattle Hide Output, 
Exports Up; Markets Change 


Cuba’s 1953 cattle hide production ap- 
proximated 860,000 units, according to 
reliable trade estimates, About 670,000 
were used domestically and the remain- 
der was exported. 

Total 1953 exports amounted to 5,- 
$31,946 kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) valued at $1,500,235, and were 
considerably above the 1952 shipments of 
$116,384 kilograms valued at $958,536. 

Leading export markets for cattle 
hides in 1953 were Spain, which pur- 
chased 2,068,015 kilograms valued at 
$500,630; Germany, which took 1,443,763 
kilograms valued at $376,470; and the 
United States, which received 1,069,273 
kilograms valued at $259,062. 

The principal foreign markets for 
tattle hides in 1952 were the United 
States, which took 980,742 kilograms 
valued at $311,688; Germany, which re- 
ceived 798,466 kilograms worth $234,822; 
and Italy, which took 770,478 kilograms 
Valued at $212,545. 


U. S. exports of machinery and 
Vehicles advanced to $431.9 million in 
February 1954 from $393.5 million in 
the preceding month, the Bureau of the 
Census, 
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France Initiates Extensive New 
Housing Construction Program 


The French Ministry of Reconstruction and Housing, basing its 
estimate on the present rate of issuance of building permits, predicts 
that more than 200,000 houses will be constructed in France in 1954. 

The French Government’s annual target, set up for the 4-year period 
1954-57, under its modernization and equipment plan, is 240,000 units.. 


In addition, the Council of Ministers 
has committed the Government to an 
emergency housing program, which is 
to start with 12,000 temporary units. 
The temporary dwellings to be built 
under this program will be much more 
modest in design than the “technical 
minimum” in housing construction, as 


set up by the Low Cost Rental (HLM) 
plan. 


Housing improved notably during the 
past year, although it is still low in 
comparison with French needs and with 
housing in other European countries. 
A etal of 101,045 dwellings was com- 
pleted in 1953, which is the greatest 
number finished in any year since the 
end of World War II. This figure, 
however, was only 42 percent of the 
annual goal of 240,000 units established 
in February 1953 by the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Town Planning as 
essential for the next 30 to 35 years. 


Housing Investment Required 


The improvement was the result of 
increased public interest in the housing 
situation after the issuance in August 
1953 of a decree which requires all 
employers of more than 10 workers 
to invest 1 percent of the total wages 
paid by them in an approved form of 
housing investment. 

The amount of capital which will 
result from this mandatory investment 
is uncertain. The August decree exempts 
firms having less than 10 full-time 
workers, and the number of such firms 
is considerable in France, where the 
small family type of business is tra- 
ditional. The measure also permits firms 
to credit certain past investment 
against the forced housing investment, 
which as yet has no fixed term. 


An official of the National Council 
of Employers has estimated that the 
forced housing investment would result 
in something less than 20 billion francs 
annually. As the Government’s recent 
interpretations of the decree extended 
the deadline for the first investments 
until March 31, 1954, the total value 
of the investment. will not be deter- 
mined for some time. 


Many of the interprofessional housing 
committees, organized under the spon- 
sorship of the National Council of Em- 
ployers (CNPE) on a regional basis to 
coordinate voluntary housing invest- 
ments by large firms, will continue this 
function on a broader scale, as a result 





of the August decree and the subsequent 
implementing measures naming them 
as approved agencies to collect and 
channel investment into programs 
which must conform to the standards 
of the low cost rental housing plan. 


To encourage employers to pool their 
housing contributions in joint regional 
investments, which would have wide- 
spread community benefits, the Govern- 
ment has also authorized the chambers 
of commerce to act as central collect- 
ing and coordinating agencies to re- 
ceive payments from employers in ac- 
cordance with the August decree and 
subsequent measures. 


U.S. S. R. Establishes 
Film Agency in Denmark 


The Soviet film industry has estab- 
lished an agency, known as “Sovek- 
sportfilm,” in Copenhagen, Denmark, the 
Copenhagen press reports. The apparent 
aims of the agency are to maintain con- 
tact between the Soviet film industry 
and Danish film distributors and to 
study conditions in the Danish film in- 
dustry. I. V. Panov is in charge of the 
Copenhagen office. 

Eight Russian films are reported to 
be ready for distribution in Denmark. . 
The Soviet film “The Great Concert” 
had an attendance in Copenhagen of 
more than 100,000, and another Soviet 
film, “Sakdo Looking for Happiness,” 
also was a financial success. 

The establishment of the film agency 
in Copenhagen appears to bear some 
relation to the recent trips made to 
the U. S. S. R, by delegations of Danish 
intellectuals and businessmen. 


Motor Vehicle Production 
In France Shows Increase 


Motor vehicle production in France 
totaled 103,733 passenger cars and taxi- 
cabs and 41,220 trucks and busés in the 
first 3 months of 1954, compared with 
92,070 and 31,347, respectively, in the 
like period of 1953. 

Exports, including shipments to over- 
sea territories, totaled 32,954 units, of 
which 24,519 were passenger cars and 
8,435 were trucks and buses, in the 3- 
month period of 1954, compared with 
24,614 units in the corresponding period 
of 1953. 
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Car and Truck Prices 
Cut in West Germany 


Price cuts for all Volkswagen cars 
and trucks were announced by the 
Volkswagen Works of Wolfsburg, Ger- 
many, on March 10. Constantly increas- 
ing international demand for the Volks- 
wagen, company officials report, has 
resulted in higher production, and has 
made possible technical improvements 
in production. 

To compete with the reduced Volks- 
wagen prices, a number of other Ger- 
man automobile manufacturers report- 
, edly have lowered their prices also. 


Total production of the Volkswagen 
Works in.,March 1954 amounted to 
21,254 vehicles, an increase of 2,948 
vehicles over that of the preceding 
month. Exports in March totaled 8,232 
vehicles, compared with 6,820 in Feb- 
ruary. The daily production of Volks- 
wagen in the 28 working days of March 
was estimated at 850 units. 


Daily production of 900 vehicles by 
the middle of July is the company’s 
present production goal, which daily 
output, it is hoped, can then be main- 
tained throughout the remainder of 
1954, a Volkswagen Works official has 
stated. 

Australia Buys Cars 

Under an agreement with the Aus- 
tralian Government licenses have been 
granted by that Government for the 
importation of 3,500 Volkswagen dur- 
ing 1954, according to an official of the 
Volkswagen Works. Although a few 
shipments of Volkswagen were made 





Spain To Have New 
Perlon Plant 


A newly formed Spanish com- 
pany, Industrias _Quimicas Tex- 
tiles, S. A., has been authorized to 
begin construction of a _ perlon 
factory in Guipuzcoa. The plant 
eventually is to produce up to 
75 metric tons monthly, compris- 
ing 60 tons of short fiber for mix- 
ing and 15 tons of continuous 
fiber. 

The capital of the company, to- 
taling 119 million pesetas, is re- 
ported to be entirely Spanish- 
owned (1 peseta=approximately 
US$0.025). 

The machinery to be installed 
is of German origin, on which a 
down payment of 1 million marks 
(about US$238,000) has _ been 
made. In addition, the German 
firm is to receive royalties for the 
use of its licenses at the rate of 
2 percent of annual gross sales. 

Production is expected to begin 
by the end of 1954. 











to Australia in November and Decem- 
ber 1953, it is understood that these 
shipments were mainly samples and did 
not represent the serious effort that 
will be made in 1954 by the Ggrman 
firm to include Australia among its 
steady customers. The company ex- 
pects its exports to Australia to be pri- 
marily passenger models, the VW- 
Limousine and the VW-Cabriolet. 

Since February, all Volkswagen sold 
in Belgium have been assembled in a 
factory near Brussels, which ,reportedly 
is owned and operated by a Volkswa- 
gen agent. This procedure is said to 
have been necessitated by recent regu- 
lations of the Belgian Government. 





British Film Industry Gains 
By Cut in Admission Tax 


A reduction in the motion-picture en- 
tertainment tax was announced in the 
British House of Commons by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his budget 
speech on April 6. The reduction will 


cost the Exchequer an estimated £3,500,- 
000. 


It is understood that the tax reduc- 
tion will not result in lower admission 
prices for the public. In effect it will be 
absorbed by the motion-picture industry 
and will be shared between film exhibi- 
tors and producers. The immediate trade 
reaction to the tax reduction was one 
of approval. 

The revised levies, which go into 
effect May 30, provide reductions rang- 
ing from a halfpenny on the lowest 
priced tickets to 1% pence for admis- 
sions of 4 shillings, Theater seats up to 
and including 9 pence will be free of 
tax, whereas the present tax rates 
exempt tickets costing up to 8 pence 
(£1=US$2.80; 20s.—£1; 12d.—1s.). 





Tunisia Gets 40 Percent of 
Feature Films From U. S. 


Tunisia imported 475 feature films in 
1953, of which 187, or about 40 percent, 
came from the United States; 119 films, 
or about 25 pereent, from France; 60 
from Italy; 61 from Egypt, 17 from the 
United Kingdom; and 31 from other 
countries. 

Short subjects imported in 1953 to- 
taled 345, of which 159 came from the 
United States, 172 from France, 5 from 
Italy, 4 from the United Kingdom, and 
5 from other countries. 

A total of 72 theaters or auditoriums 
were used for the presentation of mo- 
tion-picture films. Of these, 60 exhibited 
35-mm. films and 12 showed 16-mm. 
films. Paid admissions reached 7,955,832. 
in the year ended March 31, 1954. 





U. 8. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise rose to $1,179.7 million in 
February 1954 from $1,090.4 million in 
the preceding month, the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
reports, 


— 


Argentine Firm To 


Assemble Scooters 


S.I. A. M. di Tella of Argentina, which 
has an agreement with the Italian pro. 
ducers of the Lambretta motor scooter 
for assembly and eventual production of 
the scooter in Argentina, plans to im. 


port parts for the assembly of 20,000 
units. 


The firm had expected to start opera. 
tions in February, but assembly was de. 
layed until May. Manufacture of com. 
ponent parts will be initiated as rapidly 
as possible. 

The operations are being encouraged 
by the Government, which has estab 
lished a favorable tariff rate on parts 
and accessories for motor scooters man- 
ufactured in Argentina. 


The Argentine firm envisages a siz- 
able potential market, as automobiles 
normally are beyond the financial reach 
of a large part of the population. A 
sales organization with representation 
and servicing facilities in all parts of 
Argentina is being established. 

Reduction of the Argentine duty rate 
on parts and accessories for the manu- 
facture of motor scooters is discussed in 
an item in “Controls on International 
Trade” in this issue of Foreign Com 
merce Weekly. 





Argentine Picture Theaters 
Must Use Vaudeville Acts 


The Argentine law requiring motion- 
picture theaters to stage live vaudeville 
acts was to go into effect in the Buenos 
Aires area on May 7. The theaters sub- 
ject to the requirement, established by 
law No. 14,226, were to be determined 
by the Ministry of Labor. 


The ministry, in conjunction with art 
ists’ associations, will also take steps 
to extend the law’s application gradu 
ally to all parts of the country. The 
law, passed in September 1953, is de 
signed to provide employment for some 
50,000 artists and stage performers and 
to stimulate development of the artistic 
professions. 





German Firm To Make Diesel 
Trucks, Cars in Argentina 


Diesel trucks and passenger cars will 
be completely manufactured in Argen- 
tina by Daimler-Benz A. G. of Stuggart, 
Germany, the company’s _ president 
stated while on a visit to Argentina. A 
90-horsepower 5-ton truck is scheduled 
to be in production by 1955 at an 
eventual rate of 600 units per month. 
Mercedes-Benz diesel passenger cars 
will be manufactured later. 


Sixty Argentine workers are now be 
ing trained in the German factories of 
Daimler-Benz. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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U. S. Imports of Raw Furs Drop 
72 Percent in 7 Years 


Morton J. Schwartz 


Business and Defense Services Administration 
U, S. Department of Commerce 


Imports of raw furs into the United States—the world’s largest fur 
consumer—last year dropped to 28 percent of the 1946 dollar volume. 
The 72-percent drop from the 1946 peak is symptomatic of the 
interplay of factors which make the fur trade one of the most volatile 
industries in the United States. This industry is not only susceptible to 


the vagaries of the business cycle, but 
itis entirely subject to the whims of 
style changes. The industry is normally 
dependent on imports for half of its raw 
fur supplies, the other half being pro- 
vided by domestic sources. 





In developing this survey of U. 8. 
foreign trade in raw furs Mr. Schwartz, 
who is Deputy Director of BDSA’s 
leather, Shoes, and Allied Products 
Division, has drawn largely upon basic 
data tabulated by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. All figures given for 1953 are 
preliminary. 





Imports of raw furs declined almost 
steadily from the 1946 high of $238 
million to a low of $68 million in 1953 
(see table 1). This sharp reduction was 
almost directly matched by the declin- 
ing level of fur clothing sales, although 
the latter has been less severely affected 
primarily because trade and consumer 
demand for domestic mink has been 
keen. 


U.S. imports of raw furs during the 
past 4 years have been concentrated 
primarily on some 14 different species. 
This relatively smal] number—in all, the 
trade uses 50 to 75 different kinds of fur 
accounted for 95 to 98 percent of the 
total value of all raw fur receipts. 
Emphasizing the tight concentration of 
fur imports is the fact that during these 
years three furs have represented from 
% to 70 percent of total imports, dis- 
tributed as follows: Persian lamb and 





caracul, 30-37 percent; mink, 17-29 per- 
cent; and coney and rabbit, 8-10 percent. 


Persian Lamb, Caracul Lead 


During the past 4 years persian lamb 
and caracul have been the chief raw fur 
imports although their share of the total 
value declined from a peak of 37.2 per- 
cent in 1952 to only 30.1 percent in 1953. 
Persian lamb and caracul imports 
amounted to almost $89 million in 1946 
but to only $20 million in 1953. 


Afghanistan and the Union of South 
Africa have been the chief suppliers 
followed by the U. S. S. R. and Iran 
(see table 2). Afghanistan’s share has 
fluctuated rather sharply during .the 
4 years 1950-53, but in the latter year 
reached a peak of 55 percent. Imports 
from the Union of South Africa showed 
yearly increases between 1950 and 1952, 
but dropped off to 30.8 percent in 1953. 
The U.S. S. R. share declined from 15.1 
percent in 1950 to 6.5 percent in 1953, 
while. that of Iran gained slightly in the 
same period, going from 66 to 7.4 
percent. 

Unit values for raw persian lamb and 
caracul pelts from the four countries— 
based on average import prices in 1953 
—were as follows: Afghanistan, $9.66; 
U. S. S. R., $7.07; Iran, $5.15; and Union 
of South Africa, $4.97. 

U. S. imports of mink, the second 
largest import item, have shown a 
steady increase since 1950, from slight- 
ly more than $17 million to $19.6 million 
in 1953. Moreover, while the value of 
mink imports was only 47 percent of 


the persian lamb and caracul import 
value in 1950-51, mink represented 96 
percent in 1953. « 

The chief supplier of mink has been 
Canada, accounting for 66 to 73 percent 
of the total during’ 1950-53, the lower 
figure having been reached in 1953. 
Denmark has ranked second as a source 
for mink, but far behind Canada; thus, 
the $2.3 million recorded by Denmark 
in 1953 was only 11.5 percent of the 
total, or one-sixth as large as Canada’s 
share. Sweden and Japan were third 
and fourth in importance; however, 
while Japan’s shipments to the United 
States in 1953 were at about the Sme 
relative rate as in 1950—just under 4.5 
percent—Swedish shipments increased 
from 5.9 to 9.1 percent of -total mink 
imports by the United States. 

Average import prices of Canadian 
mink have been higher than for any of 
the other chief suppliers, $17.22 in 1953, 
followed by Denmark, $11.45, and 
Sweden, $10.99. On the other hand, 
imports from Japan were at a much 
lower price level, $2.34. 


Rabbit Pelts Rank Third 


Rabbit pelts, the most numerous of 
all raw fur imports, have been decreas- 
ing in importance in the fur trade, the 
chief support for the reduced import 
level being the men’s hat trade. Despite 
this downturn, imports of rabbit pelts 
still rank third dollarwise. From $10.2 
million in 1950, imports declined to $5.6 
million in 1952, but recovered somewhat 
to $7 million in 1953. Quantitatively, 
rabbit imports amounted to 22,489,000 
pounds (112,445,000 pieces) in 1950 but 
dropped 37 percent to 14,269,000 pounds 
(71,345,000 pieces) in 1953. 

For many years Australia had been 
easily the most important source. of 
U. S. rabbit imports, but in 1953 France 
ranked first. Australia’s share dropped 
from 51 percent of the value of U. S. 
imports of rabbit pelts in 1950 to 28.5 
percent in 1953, while France’s share 
increased from 12.8 to 35.8 percent. The 
only other important country showing 


Table 1.—U. S, Imports of Furs, Undressed, 1946 and 1950-53 


_— lamb 
Persia 
Squirre 
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-" amb and caracul...... 


[All data in thousands] 


1953 1952 
No. of No. of 
pelts $ value pelts $value 
zm |. eae 74,400 
19,598 1,623 19,141 
725 697 1,019 
7,042 62,920 5,628 
2,005 957 2,222 
_caataauapaestaiginiiia 988 1,252 933 1,372 
ee 2,925 20,480 4,079 27,712 
4,659 4,090 3,748 
2,570 1,333 3,264 
2,735 133 2,771 
1,361 41 1,566 
239 119 364 
731 2,516 863 
772 84 616 
1,821 143 2,363 
2,010 1,761 








1951 1950 1946 

No. of No. of No. of 
pelts $value pelts $ value pelts $value 
cscensens § SGD 3 ae 101,000 wu 238,600 
1,264 18,631 1,597 17,147 726 8,034 
2,527 4,284 3,452 4,424 3,131 7,789 
89,895 9,080 112,445 10,201 127,825 33,294 
2,196 5,985 2,178 2,965 9,484 16,203 
477 1,642 2,436 3,313 6,646 6,318 
5,101 39,744 4,586 36,202 8,542 88,562 
4,245 4,201 6,602 4,798 9,094 9,970 
1,149 2,910 1,514 2,105 2,410 6,740 
214 5,510 203 4,423 2,481 10,226 
35 1,549 28 1,570 28 2,979 
355 1,873 994 2,973 806 5,693 
3,811 1,806 5,574 1,692 9,932 6,503 
244 2,162 216 1,166 1,114 7,470 
112 2,571 142 3,011 4,755 
smell 5,052 iiintee 5,010 etek 25,064 
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an increase was Belgiufm; the United 
Kingdom, New Zealand, and Italy all 
recorded losses during the 4 years. 
The 1953 average import prices of the 
chief supplying countries showed the 
same relative pattern as in earlier 
years. Belgium, at $0.79 per pound of 
rabbit pelts (approximately 5 pelts=1 
pound), was followed by New Zealand 
at $0.64, United Kingdom, $0.50, France, 
$0.49, Australia, $0.42, and Italy, $0.34. 


U. S. Exports of Raw Furs Up 


In sharp contrast to the big decline 
in U. S. imports has been the increase 
in U. S. exports of raw furs between 
1950 and 1953, though exports in 1953 
were lower than in 1946 or 1951. How- 
ever, export fluctuations have been less, 
prevalent than import ups and downs. 
Exports of raw furs were just under 
$18 million in 1946 and again in 1951, 
but gply $13.3 million in 1950; they 
averaged $15.2 million in 1952-53, about 
14.1 percent greater than in 1950 (see 
table 3). 

Of the some 40 different types of furs 
indigenous to this country, only 5 are 
exported in any appreciable quantities: 
Muskrat, mink, raccoon, skunk, and 
opossum, Actually, the field is even 
more limited since muskrat and mink 
accounted for 63 to 73 percent of the 
value of exports during 1950-53, with 
the higher figure reached in 1953. Fur- 
thermore, exports of opossum and skunk 
have dropped sharply in the past few 
years. 

Exports of muskrat—including north- 
ern and southern, of which northern 
amounted to more than 70 percent— 
increased from almost $6 million in 1950 
to more than $6.5 million in 1953, up 
nearly 10 percent. During the same 
period mink exports rose from just 
under $3 million to over $4.5 million, a 
gain of 53.2 percent. However, this was 
lower than the $5.3 million reached in 
1951. 

The market for raccoon, skunk, and 
opossum showed rather wide swings 
during 1950-53. Raccoon exports went 
from $655,000 in 1950 to a high of $1.4 
million in 1951, only to decline in 1952, 
then recover to $1.2 million in 1953. 
Skunk exports amounted to $654,000 in 
1950, increased sharply to more than 
$1.4 million in 1951, but dropped in the 
following 2 years, and amounted to only 
$462,000 in 1953. Opossum also has had 
its share of fluctuations, 1950 exports of 
$528,000 being almost doubled in 1951, 
then dropping to only $237,000 in 1953. 


Canada, U. K. Are Biggest Markets 


During the past 4 years, U. S. exports 
of raw furs have gone primarily to 
Canada and the United Kingdom. 
France and Belgium-Luxembourg have 
been the next most important markets 
but have lagged far behind the first two 
countries (see table 4). 

Exports of mink have generally gone 
in greater volume to the United King- 
dom than to Canada, the former ac- 
counting for anywhere from one and 
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one-third to two and one-half times as 
much as the latter, except in 1952, when 
Canada edged ahead. Exports of rac- 
coon, on the other hand, have shifted 
from year to year, each of the two 
countries taking its turn as the chief 
recipient. 

Muskrat has gone chiefly to Canada, 
with the United Kingdom taking less 
than half as much. However, while 
Canada has shown a strong demand for 
northern muskrat, the United Kingdom 
has been equally eager for southern 
muskrat. U. S. exports of skunk and 
opossum, while primarily directed to 
the United Kingdom have also found 
ready markets in France and Belgium- 
Luxembourg, especially in 1953, when 
France ran ahead of the United King- 
dom in receipts of both these furs. 


Fur Reexports Important 


A frequently overlooked aspect of 
U. S. foreign trade in raw furs is that 
of reexports. Yet, during the past 4 
years reexports have been equivalent to 


60 to 97 percent of exports of domestic 
furs. Reexports of raw furs have bee, 
relatively stable over the past 4 
averaging $11.5 million annually, the 
high of $12.9 million being reached jg 
1950, and the low of $10.5 million in 195) 
(see table 5). 

While some six furs may be considereg 
important reexport items, persian lamb 
and caracul far exceeded the other 
Reexports of such fur accounted for 7) 
percent of the value of total U. S, raw 
fur reexports during 1952-53, the 
years for which separate data are avail. 
able. Ranking in second place are mink 
reexports, which increased from $655, 
000 in 1950 to $831,000 in 1953, a gain 
of 27 percent. 

Muskrat, which was the leading reex. 
port item in 1950, amounting to $780,00) 
in value, declined in each subsequent 
year and accounted for only $68,000 ip 
1953, about 9 percent of the 1950 figure 
The decline in reexports of fox and 
squirrel, though less severe than ip 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Table 2.—U. S. Imports of Persian Lamb and Caracul, Mink, 
and Coney and Rabbit, 1950-53 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 









te concn . 1958 1952 1951 1966 
ersian lamb, caracul. 20.480 27.712 39,745 36,20 
Afghanistan 11,307 11,489 18,469 
Union of S. Africa 6.309 9.645 11.823 
S242 cela 1,322 3,932 5,430 
Iran 1,514 1,853 3.686 3 
Other 28 793 337 “w 
Mink 19,598 19,141 18,631 11,4 
Canada 12,968 13,978 12,904 
Japan . 815 1,084 1,211 ae 
Sweden . 1,781 1,381 1,435 1,00 
Denmark 2.256 1,574 1,543 
_ Other . 1,778 1,124 —- 1,538 1 
a ee | Re Nee . 7,042 5.628 9,080 10m 
Belgium 1,137 1,042 64 Ne 
.., SURSRiesES ees 2,522 1,972 1,028 
Australia sscecencecsSectbtetioenasecs . 2,004 1,444 4,769 
United Kingdom  .........c0- - 622 357 1,311 100 
New Zealand 201 241 365 621 
Italy . 138 298 295 ” 
Other . 418 274 678 104 
Table 3.—U. S. Exports of Furs, Undressed, 1950-53 
[All data in thousands] 
: 1952 1952 19652 1950 
Type No. of pelts $value No.of pelts $value No. of pelts $value No. of pelts $ rain 
Total He 15,162 15,157 17,563 13,281 
Muskrat 5,876 6.535 4,600 6,583 3,229 5,799 4.571 
Mink 259 4.542 245 3,844 246 5,278 180 
Raccoon 816 1,201 719 1,042 988 1,417 550 
Skunk 277 462 697 1,137 991 1,442 7 64 
Opossum 561 237 RU4 441 1,525 1,054 1,097 53 
Other . we 2,185 2,110 a 2,573 wie 250i 
Table 4.—U,. S. Exports of Muskrat, Mink, Opossum, Skunk, 
and Raccoon, Undressed, 1950-53 
[Value in thousands of dollars] 
Type 1953 1952 1951 WH 
Mink TE os SA 4,542 3.844 5.278 2, 
United Kingdom CO aR hte Ree 1,997 1,465 3,269 1, 
Canada 1,496 1,559 1,471 
Other eke et 1,049 820 538 wt 
Raccoon . PET TL TS a SLE I 1,042 1,417 65 
United Kingdom hate Ueediiameg a atairighdgthctidotninbitredisiotnes! ae 428 745 2) 
Canada . sepiliatdlsicateaibababCcemciaaieathibaticaditicvidsuieisnalabh 415 250 314 3 
| gap RRS Sa tet patbbitnnigaibnies 468 364 358 
Skunk rememnenreeeY 1.137 1,443 6 
a Se maaan a 192 329 85 
United Kingdom ........ piillbisiidicmndal 191 701 1,193 
Belgium- oh semen. “ EI 46 72 128 
Other . ae EE ee 33 35 36 
Opossum 8 0 RoE BREET SE 441 1,054 
United Kingdom ovidtnhniiamaramnetansitiinbeabidtiainlaiibtbinindstecnintiad 61 246 766 
Belgium : “a ioceanedaeiieiiile 30 67 131 
France ......... silvaitte animal 80 85 55 
Other ces Se 66 43 102 
a ssentavscs 6.583 5,798 
Canada ‘ vv 4,056 4 333 2,957 
United Kingdom sii 1,970 1,845 2,331 1 
lat ES. SP ES a Se ee 509 407 510 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





lon duras Enacts Animal 
Husbandry, Health Law 


A new Honduran animal husbandry 
gd health law (Ley de Ganaderia y 
Sanidad Animal), designed to provide 
for the protection and development of 
the country’s livestock industry, and for 
the study, prevention and eradication 
gf animal diseases, went into effect on 
Aptil 6. 

The law was enacted by the Hon- 
duran Congress by decree No. 104 of 
February 26 and published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette (La Gaceta) of March 16. 


The Livestock and Veterinary Bureau 

(Direccion General de Ganaderia y 
Veterinaria) is the organization respon- 
sble for the promotion of animal hus- 
pandry and health, and, among other 
things, is specifically charged with 
placing animal products within the 
reach of all consumers and with raising 
the standard of living of the small 
cattle raiser. 


The Ministry of Agriculture is granted 
broad powers to combat animal diseases, 
including authority to control the im- 
portation, storage, and use of medica- 
ments having curative or preventive 
eds. He is also authorized to establish 
such Measures as may be necessary to 
prohibit, restrict, or regulate the im- 
port, export, and movement of animals, 
and to determine the ports and cus- 
tomhouses through which the import 
and export of cattle will be permitted, 
and the procedures to be followed.— 
Emb., Tegucigalpa. 





Setting Up a Business 
In Germany Outlined 


Up-to-date, detailed information on 
types of business organizations which 
may be established in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany now is available to 
American businessmen, the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce has announced. 


German regulations governing owner- 
ship and operation of partnerships, cor- 
Porations, and limited liability com- 
panies are summarized and interpreted 
a newly revised pamphlet entitled 
‘Establishing a Businéss in the Fed- 
tral Republic of Germany and Western 
Berlin,” published as No. 562 of the 
World Trade Series, Business Informa- 
tion Service. 

Doing business in Germany through 

hes, agencies, and subsidiaries is 
ilso described, and the latest foreign 

e license requirements are sum- 
Marized. 

In addition, the pamphlet contains 
basic information on laws and regula- 
tions applicable to investment of foreign 
‘apital, industrial property rights, and 

r-Management relations, and ex- 
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Belgian and Congo Securities To 


Be Registered by U. S. Holders — 


U. S. holders of certain securities issued in Belgium or the Belgian 
Congo, and formerly or currently deposited in Germany, are required to 


register these securities by May 28, or the securities will be invalidated, 
the U. S. Department of State reports. 


ment. 
A Belgian law of November 10, 1953, 
provides for the registration of the Bel- 
gian securities in those countries—for 
example, in Germany—in which the 
registration of these securities pursuant 
to the decree law of October 6, 1944, 
concerning the Belgian and foreign secu- 
rities has not yet been carried out. 


The securities covered by the law can 
be validated only if it can be proved 
that they were, subsequent to May 10, 
1940, and without interruption have 
been the property of: 

Belgian nationals, 
neutral countries, or 

Nationals of former enemy countries who 
pursuant to the provisions of the law of 
July 14, 1951, concerning the sequestration 
and the liquidation of German rights, assets 
and interests were granted removal of the 
sequestration. 

In principle, the registration extends 
to all bearer securities regardless of 
designation which have been issued by 
public authorities in Belgium or in the 
Congo area, by Belgian joint-stock com- 
panies, Belgian trustee associations, 
limited liability companies in the Congo 
area and by the association “Comite 
National du Kivu.” 

However, bearer bonds which have 
been issued by Belgian public author- 
ities or Belgian companies are consid- 
ered foreign securities and are exempt 
from registration if they are denomi- 
nated in foreign currency. 

Applications are to be handed to the 
Belgian Ministry of Finance, Service du 
Recensement des Titres, rue Belliars, 
Brussels. 


nationals of allied or 


Documents To Be Submitted 


The following documents and data 
are to be filed with the notification: 


1. An application signed by the holder of 
the securities showing the name, Christian 
name, trade, nationality, and residence of the 
holder as well as of the custodian, if any, and 
the quantity, exact designation, and number 
of the securities. 

2. All documents which serve #. purpose 
of proving that the above-mentioned secu- 
rities were actually deposited within German 
territory on October 7, 1944. 

3. All documents which furnish proof that 
these securities are actually the property of 
the named holder from a date prior to Octo- 
ber 6, 1944. 


If the holder acquired these secu- 





plains the Federal Republic’s business 
and personal tax structure. 

The 32-page pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the VU. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from the Department’s Field Offices, for 
35 cents. 


This requirement is set forth in a notice from the Belgian Govern- 





rities subsequent to May 9, 1940, he * 
must produce the following documents: 
a. A list showing in chronological sequence 


the names of all those persons to whom these 


securities have belonged since the above- 
mentioned date. 


uments nibetng any changes of 
ownership. 


ec. The proof that the first-mentioned holder 
of the securities actually was the owner on 
May 9, 1940. 

The name, Christian name, trade, na- 
tionality, and residence of each of the 
owners shall also be specified on this 
list. 


4. If the holder is a German national, he 
shall furnish a certificate from the Belgian 
sequestration office to the effect that the 
sequestration covering his securities in Bel- 
gium and the Congo area has been lifted. 

All documents specified under items 2 
to 4 shall carry the names of all persons 
participating in changes of Ownership 
and show the numbers of the securities. 
The present owner, as well ad any of 
the persons mentioned in item 3a may 
also be requested to produce a certificate 
concerning his nationality. 

Applications already filed need not be 
renewed, If the Belgian Ministry of 
Finance grants the request for a decla- 
ration of validation this Ministry will 
fulfill the necessary formalities with the 
Banque Nationale de Belgique in the 
name of the holder of the securities. 
The holder of the securities will be fur- 
nished with a certificate allowing him to 
sell the securities or to use them for 
other approved transactions. 

If the application for a declaration of 
validation has not been submitted to the 
Belgian Ministry of Finance prior to 
May 28, 1954, or if the application filed 
cannot be accepted, the securities will 
be invalidated and their value awarded 
to the Belgian State. 





investment in 


COLOMBIA 


conditions and outlook 
for United. States investors 
. A handbook of basic back- 


ground information prepared by the 
Office of International Trade 


55 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 2, D. C. 
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France Effects Tax Modifications 
Authorized by Fiscal Reform Law 


Various tax modifications have been effected in France by a fiscal 
reform law of April 10, published in the Journal Officiel of April 11. 

Most important among the changes in the direct tax field is the 
increase of the corporation tax from 34 to 36 percent. 

Of chief importance in the field of indirect taxes is the substitution, 


effective from July 1, 1954, of a “tax 
on value added” for the “production” 
tax. The new tax will be levied, as was 
the production tax, on imports as well 
as on domestic sales. The tax basis on 
imports will continue to be the value 
of the merchandise, as determined for 
customs purposes, increased by import 
duty, internal taxes, taxes assessed 
cumulatively with custoins duties, and 
“chiffre d'affaires” (sales) taxes actually 
paid at the time of importation. 

The general rate of the tax on value 
is fixed at 16.85 percent and the special 
lower rate, applicable to a few types 
of transactions, at 7.50 percent, whereas 
the production tax has been levied at 
a general rate of 15.35 percent and a 
special lower rate of 6.35 percent. The 
Government is authorized, for a period 
of 1 year beginning January 1, 1955, to 
modify these rates by decree within the 
limitations of a maximum and a mini- 
mum of 17.50 percent and 16.20 percent 
for the Beneral rate and 7.80 percent 
and 7.20 percent for the special lower 
rate. 

The rate of the tax on services, 5.80 
percent under the production tax sys- 
tem, remains unchanged under the new 
system. 

The tax on value added will be levied 
in the French Oversea Departments of 
Guadeloupe, Martinique, and Reunion 
as follows: General rate, 60 percent of 
the rate applying in metropolitan 
France; and special lower rate, 50 per- 
cent of the metropolitan rate. 

Taxpayers are permitted to deduct 
from the total tax on value added, for 
which they may be liable, that portion 
pertaining to imports or domestic pur- 
chases of raw materials and goods, ex- 
clusive of plant equipment, necessary 
to their operations, as well as goods 


~ sold to producers or for export. 


Relief Provisions Included 

Provisions are included in the law 
for relief from sales taxes on food 
products for general consumption of 
agricultural or fishery origin to avoid 
adverse repercussions on living costs. 
These measures of relief will be deter- 
mined by decree. 

The Government is required under the 
law of April 10 to present to the Nation- 





Grain exports by Argentina during 
the period July 1953-February 1954 
totaled 4,402,641 long tons compared 
with 605,780 tons during the comparable 
period a year earlier, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 





al Assembly before January 1, 1955, a 
bill providing for the following changes: 

@ Elimination of the transaction tax 
as of July 1, 1955, and further exten- 
sion of the system of taxation on value 
added, especially in the wholesale trade, 
in a mahner which will not increase the 
tax burden on trade, 


@ Establishment of definitive methods 
for application of the tax on value added 
to agricultural and fishery products for 
human consumption in such a manner 
as to tax only the value added by trans- 
formations of an industrial character 
applied to these products. 

@ Establishment of definitive methods 
for a system applicable to carriers which 
will assure the complete neutrality of 
this system with respect to the various 
means for effecting shipments at the 
disposal of users. 

The transaction tax rate of 1 percent 
was increased to 1.80 percent on certain 
domestic transactions. 

The provision under a decree of Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, by which producers 
are allowed a 50-percent deduction from 
their total production tax liabilities as 
an investment incentive, is continued 
in effect until July 1, 1954, but the 
amount of the deduction is raised to 100 
percent. 





Powers of Attorney for Use 
In El Salvador Deficient 


A number of powers of attorney re- 
cently prepared and executed in the 
United States for use in El Salvador 
have, been found deficient in various 
respects. 

Members of the business community 
and their counsel are reminded that in 
the power of attorney it must be spe- 
cifically stated that the certifying or 
attesting notary or Salvadoran consu- 
lar officeg, has knowledge that the per- 
son making the acknowledgment is the 
person he represents himself to be and 
is competent to execute the power of 
attorney. 

When the acknowledgment is made 
by an official of a corporation, the cer- 
tificate must specifically state that the 
person making the acknowledgment 
exhibited documents proving that he is 
authorized to act in behalf of the cor- 
poration and that the corporation has 
been legally established. The notary 
or consular official must specifically 
mention and delineate the proving doc- 
uments. 


reminded that El Salvador and the 
United States have both ratified the 
protocol relating to uniformity of pow. 
ers of attorney which are to be used 
abroad. The text of this protocol May 
be found in the U. S. Statutes at Large, 
volume 56, page 1376 (T, S. 982) 
Emb., San Salvador. 


New Bank in Turkey 
Plans Wide Activity 


The new Demir Bank, which bega, 
operations in Istanbul on April 5, wil] 
engage in all kinds of banking opera. 
tions, import and export trade, construc. 
tion activities, industrial and 
enterprises, transportation, and ho 
Initial authorized capital amounts t 
2 million Turkish lira (US$714,000), of 
which 60 percent is reported to have 
been paid in. 

The bank’s capital is divided into 
2,000 shares, each valued at TLIO) 
In ‘addition, 400 founder’s shares will 
be issued for gratuitous distribution 
among founders at the rate of one share 
for each 5,000 liras’ worth of capital 
commitment. Thirty more of these 
shares will be apportioned free of 
charge to those who have contributed 
by decision of the board of directors, to 
the foundation and development of the 
bank. 


The bank may, by decision of its 
board of directors, set up branch offices 
both within and outside Turkey. Th 
first agencies will be opened in the l- 
tanbul and Beyoglu sections of the city, 
The bank is authorized to operate for 
80 years, which period may be prolonged 
or shortened by decision of its share 
holders, subject to the approval of th 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce, 

The Demir Bank is known as th 
Iron Bank because of the iron mer 
chants who make up the great majority 
of the founders. Deposits during th 
first week’s operations amounted to 35 
million Turkish liras (US$1.2 million), 

The bank reportedly will select aU.& 
correspondent in the near future— 
Cons. Gen., Istanbul. 








Spanish Firm Under 
Half U. S$. Control 


The Spanish Government has 
approved the formation of the 
firm Servicios Aereos Agricolas, 
S. A., with 50-percent American 
participation. The firm engages 
in crop dusting and associated 
types of operations. 

This is the largest known for- 
eign participation in a S 
industrial firm thus far authorized 
by the Council of Ministers undef 
the law of November 24, 1939.— 
Emb., Madrid. 
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U. S$. Chamber Issues 
-Magazine in Germany 


The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in Germany, Postfach 41, 
Frankfurt, Germany, is now pub- 
lishing a monthly magazine known 
as “Commerce in Germany.” The 
frst issue, published on February 
1,\ coritains several articles on 
German and American affairs, in 
addition to numerous news items. 

Henry D. Rolph, chairman of 
the publications committee of the 
Chamber, states that the magazine 
ig intended to contribute to the 
development of German-American 
4rade, and he is interested in 
obtaining distribution in the 
United States for the magazine. 

Copies of the publication are 
available for examination at all 
Field Offices of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 











ltaly, Spain Granted 


New Authorizations 


New authorizations totaling $12,260,- 
0 for financing the purchase of surplus 
U.S. farm commodities for Spain and 
Italy have been announced by the For- 
tign Operations Administration. The 
authorizations were approved under the 
provisions of section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953. 

Out of a previously announced allot- 
ment for Spain, authorization of $10,- 
760,000 has been approved for purchase 
of raw cotton. 


Against a previously announced allot- 
ment for Italy, authorization of $1.5 
million has been approved for purchase 
of burley tobacco. 

Section 550 provides that between 
$100 million and $250 million of mutual 
curity appropriations for the current 
fiscal year shall be used to finance sur- 
plus U. S. agricultural commodities to 
be sold to friendly countries for local 
currencies. These proceeds may be used 
by the United States for any of several 
purposes specified by section 550. 

FOA had allotted as of May 5 a total 
of $235,385,000 under section 550 to fi- 
ance such surplus commodity sales to 
the United Kingdom, Federal Republic 
oi Germany, Norway, Taiwan (For- 
Msa), Finland, Yugoslavia, Israel, 

Afghanistan, Japan, France, the 

lands, and Italy. Out of these 
allotted funds, FOA had issued procure- 
Ment authorizations for specific com- 
Modities totaling $220,105,000. 





U. 8. exports of textile fibers and 
Manufactures climbed to $125.5 million 
it February 1954 from $103.4 in Janu- 
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French Tannery Offered for Sale 


J. Beney & Fils (Tannerie de Ber- 
gerac), a French tannery~ which 
produces slicked leather, boot and shoe 
leather welting, and related products, 
wishes to sell its establishment to an 
American firm. 


The establishment occupies a total 
area of 7,000 square meters, including 
3,000 square meters under shelter, and 
employs 12 persons. Approximately 40 
workers could be employed in the plant 
with the existing machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The firm’s current production is 
estimated at 60 metric tons of slicked 
leather and at 120,000 meters of leather 
welting annually. A small stream runs 
through the property and deep wells 
supply water throughout..the year. 
Transportation facilties are said to be 
adequate, with a national railroad line 
nearby. 

The tannery is offered for sale with 
all existing machinery and equipment, 
unsold stocks, and trade name of the 
firm. The management points out that, 
if desired, the plant could be converted 
into another type of manufacturing 
plant, Collodion is reported to be pro- 
duced in the area by another firm; and 
sawmills, from which the raw material 
for a paper pulp or woodpulp plant 
could be obtained, are reported to be 
operating in the pine forests in the 
vicinity of Bergerac. 

Alternatively, the firm would consider 


Jordan Fishery Asks 
U. S. Participation 


The Aqaba-Transjordan Fisheries, 
Ltd., Aqaba, Jordan, has expressed an 
interest in obtaining participation by 
an American company which would 
take an active part in the management 
of the firm and provide technical co- 
operation covering fishing techniques, 
preservation, processing, and marketing. 

Labor and other local factors affect- 
ing the operation of the enterprise 
would be the responsibility of the 
Jordan company. It is reported that 
plans are being studied for improve- 
ments to the port facilities at Aqaba, 
as well as the transportation facilities 
from Aqaba to Amman. 

Information concerning the present 
properties and ownership of the com- 
pany and reports on the types of fish 
available in the Gulf of Aqaba may be 
obtained from the Commerical Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Those interested in developing this 
investment opportunity should com- 
municate directly with Mr. Wadi As’ad, 
Director, Aqaba Transjordan Fisheries, 
Aqaba, Jordan. 





a working agreement, with the Amer- 
ican participant supplying capital, 
machinery, techniques, etc., to permit 
large-scale expansion of production and 
sale of the leather products now being 
manufactured. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information from J. Beney & Fils (Tan- 
nerie de Bergeraé), Usine de Caville, 
Bergerac, Dordogne, France, 


lran Ministry To Buy 
Highway Equipment 


The Iranian Ministry of Roads, 
Tehran, Iran, is inviting bids until June 
5 for the purchase of approximately 
$3 million worth of road machinery and 
equipment, including tipper trucks, 
rollers, ditchers, stone crushers, asphalt 
cookers and spreaders, compressors, 
graders, snow plows, and bulldozers. 

It is reported that payment will be 
made in 3 equal installments over a 
period of 3 years. The bidder is required 
to deposit a sum of 5 percent of the 
value of the contract in the form of a 
3-month bank guaranty, or a cash 
deposit with the Bank Melli Iran, ac- 
count No. 30254. 

A copy of the bidding conditions and 
specifications is available for review on 
loan from the Commerical Intelligence 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Bids shold be sent direct to the 
Department General of Highways, Rail- 
way Art School Building, Avenue Shush, 
Tehran, Iran. 

This information supplements and 
amends that given on this bid invitation 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 10, 
1954, page 15. 








IMPORT 
, OPPORTUNITIES 





5 or | information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photagzaphe,, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Forei Commerce, U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 26, D. C. 
Agricultural Equipment: 
France—Etablissements Kirpy 
(Forges & Ateliers de la Garonne) 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Layrac, Lot-et-Garonne, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent plows 
(walking, horse- or ox-drawn, power- 
driven, etc.), for use in vineyards, 
orchards, gardens, and farms. Deserip- 
tive literature in French available.* 
Angora Hair and Wool: 


France—France Angora (C. Bre- 
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Japanese Trade Center 
Opens in New York 


The Japan Trade Center, located 
at 393 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, was officially opened on 
April 20 and its showrooms are 
now open to the public. 

Japanese goods on display in- 
clude textiles, ceramics and glass- 
ware, foodstuffs, chemicals, optical 
instruments, machinery, _ tools, 
hardware, jewelry, novelties, toys, 
artificial flowers, musical instru- 
ments, sporting goods, lacquer 
wares, bamboo wares, wooden 
wares, stationery and paper pro- 
ducts, rugs, and sundries. 

The Japan Trade Center is 
sponsored by the National Gov- 
ernment of Japan and subsidized 
by the local governments as well 
as private enterprises. The center 
has been designed to serve as a 
showcase for Japanese products 
not represented in the United 
States as well as those already 
being exported here. It will oper- 
ate on a nonprofit basis and 
function as an intermediary be- 
tween traders of the two countries. 











mond) (manufacturer), Villa Beaulouet, 
Erigne, Maine-et-Loire, offers to export 
direct pure or mixed Angora hair 
(mohair) and Angora wool (carded or 
combed). 


Chains: 

England—Job Wheway & Sons, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Birchills Hame & 
Chain Works, Green Lane, Walsall, of- 
fers to export direct electrically welded 
chains, from 12 gage to %” diameter, 
in mild, high tensile, and stainless steel 
and monel metal, for lifting tackle 
(slings), tethers, conveyors, and tires; 
and for mining, lumbering, _ towing, 
marine, and agricultural uses. Catalog, 
specifications, and price list available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

France—Les Corsets Sirene (manu- 
facturer), 13 rue des Petits Hotels 
Paris, offers to export direct ladies’ ap- 
parel, such as brassieres, panties, bath- 
ing suits, underwear, and rubber corsets 
and girdles. 


Earthenware: 

Italy—Comeuropa del Dr. Antonio de 
Pall (buying agent), Via Sopravilla, 
Blevio (Como Province), offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent very good 
quality earthenware. Illustrated leaf- 
lets and price list available.* 


Foodstuffs: 
France—D. M. Brosse—“Europe-Im- 
port” (wholesaler and export mer- 


chant), 1 rue de la Reale, Paris, offers to 
export direct all types of fresh, frozen, 
salted, dried, smoked, and canned fish 
and seafoods, particularly kippers. 
Netherlands—J. van Zwet & Zonen 
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(export merchant), 208 Oostzeedijk, 
Rotterdam, offers to export direct or 
through agent farmer and baby Gouda 
cheese, 45 percent; Edam and baby 
Edam cheese, 40 percent; and Leyden 
cheese; 40 percent. Firm is already 
represented in the Eastern States and 
desires to appoint sole agents for other 
sections of the United States. Adver- 
tising pamphlet available.* 

Portuguese West Africa — Sociedade 
de Comercio Geral, Lda. (coffee ex- 
porter, importer of clothing, insecti- 
cidies, dairy equipment, and agricultural 
machinery), Caixa Postal 74, Nova 
Lisboa, Angola, offers to export direct 
or through agent 6th and 7th grades 
of coffee (Arabica), maximum quantity 
1,000 metric tons annually. 


Furniture: 
Italy—Maderna, Cav. Luigi (manu- 
facturer), Via R. Sanzio 8, Seveso 


(Milan Province), offers to export direct 
or through agent good-quality period 
and modern furniture (knocked down), 
3,000 pieces per month. Illustrations 
and price list available.* 


Laces: : 

France — Maurice Nemirovsky (ex- 
port agent), 9 rue Belliard, Paris, of- 
fers to export direct laces manufactured 
in Calais. 


Machinery Parts: 

Germany—Richard Sommer (manu- 
facturer of nonferrous machine parts, 
armatures, and compressed air tools 
and machines), 23 Wittener Strasse, 
Sprockhoevel i, Westf., offers to manu- 
facture, according to buyer’s drawings, 
machine parts of nonferrous metal up 
to % ton per piece, also mass production 
of machine parts and fittings up to 10 
lbs. each, 

Germany—Ewald Speth, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), 110 Deutscher 
Ring, Wuppertal-Sonnborn, offers to 
export direct or through agent all kinds 
of gear wheels, 10 to 15 tons per month. 
Illustrated catalog available.* 


Moss: 

Canada—Jacques Gagnon (producer), 
911 Painchaud Ave., Quebec City, P. Q., 
offers to export direct or through agent 
sphagnum moss, grade A-l. 


Nursery Stock: 

Netherlands—Van Wilgens Nurseries 
(grower, exporter), 36 Burgemeester 
Colijnstraat, Boskoop, offers to export 
direct or through agent(s) (located in 
temperate ¢limates), nursery stock, 
such as rhododendrons, azaleas, mag- 
nolias, acers, and shrubs. 


Sporting Goods: 

Thailand—White Crane Shuttlecocks 
Co. (manufacturer and exporter), 851 
Bantathong Road, Bangkok, offers to 
export direct or through agent bad- 
minton shuttlecocks, fine, average, and 
inexpensive grades. 

Textiles: 

France—Textile de Villiers (commis- 
sion merchant), 37 rue de la Bassee, 
Lille (Nord), offers to export direct 


——— 


or through agent worsted woolen fa. 
rics, in piece goods of 55 meters, fg 
manufacturing men’s clothing. Quantity 
available: 30,000 meters (1 m. =3.281 ft), 

Italy—Comeuropa del Dr. Antonio @ 
Pall (buying agent), Via Sopra 
Blevio (Como Province), offers to ge. 
port direct or through agent good 
quality silk fabrics and tie silk 
Samples available.* 


Tobacco Products: 

Netherlands—N. V. Karel van Welys 
Sigarenfabrieken (manufacturer), 
Badhuisstraat, Roosendaal, offers to ex. 
port direct or through agent good. 


quality cigars, “Old Dutch” brand 
available in various sizes. 

Tools: 

Germany—Nolten GmbH (manufae. 


turer), 2 Am Ruhrufer, Oberhausen/ 
Rhid., offers to export direct or through 
agent all kinds of adjustable wrenches 
Brochure available.° 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Clothing and Accessories: 

Netherlands—N. V. Agentuur- @ 
Commissiehandel v/h Adr. Verkuijten 
& Zn. (importing distributor, manufac 
turer’s agent, and commission me- 
chant), 26a Wesselmanlaan, Helmond 
wishes to act as exclusive importing 
distributor or U. S. manufacturers 
agent for the Netherlands for knitted 
underwear and garments. 

Saudi Arabia—Masoud Zainal Alirem 
(importing distributor), P. O. Box 
Jidda, wishes to purchase direct ladies 
apparel, such as dresses, hosiery, am 
underwear. 


Household Goods: 

Netherlands—N. V. Agentuur- @ 
Commissiehandel v/h Adr. Verkuijten 
& Zn. (importing distributor, mant 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
26a Wesselmanlaan, Helmond, wishes ® 
purchase direct and obtain exclusive 
agency for turkish towels. 


Pipe and Connections: 

Switzerland—Roehren-K eller AG 
(manufacturer of pipes and drain pipe 
made of wrought iron, manufacturers 
agent), Dreispitz, Zufahrtsstrasse Vil 
Basel, wishes to purchase direct ail 
obtain sole agency for pipe and pit 
connections made of plastic material 


Poultry Eggs: 

Italy—Prandoni, Fratelli (poultt} 
breeder, wholesaler of fruits and vege 
tables), Via Alberto Da Giussano 
Legnano (Milan Province), wishes ® 
purchase direct 500 each of white wya 
dotte and white plymouth rock eggs @ 
hatching purposes. 


Resins: 

France—Societe de Pavage & # 
phaltes du Sud-Ouest (manufacturet 
bituminous compounds, insulating ® 
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and related products; roadbuild- 
and resurfacing contractor), 8 rue 
Sarrette, Bordeaux, Gironde, wishes to 
direct good-quality vinyl coat- 
ing resins for sur facing, and coumarone- 
indene resins. 
Yarns: 
France—Textile de Villiers (commis- 
sion merchant), 37 rue de la Bassee, 
Lille, Nord, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain agency for yarns for the 
posiery and spinning industries. 





—_ 


LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITY 





In Foreign Countries 


Batteries: 

lran—Aftab Trading Co., Tehran, is 
interested in obtaining U. S. license for 
the manufacture in Iran of dry batteries 
for radios. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Mr. H. Mobin, Kalaye 
Holland, 322 Ferdowsky Ave., Tehran, 
Iran. 


_ 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Air Conditioners: 

Venezuela—Atlantie-Unie C. A. (im- 
prier, wholesaler, manufacturers’ 
agent), P. O. Box 3190, Puente Yanes 
a Tracabordo (Este 2) 80-82, Caracas, 


wishes to obtain agency for window- 
type room air conditioners, % hp. and 
4 hp. suitable for 110 volt, 50 cycle, 
AC; and 1 hp. suitable for 220 volt, 
§0 cycle, AC. 
Chemicals: 


Union of South Africa—Crystallizers, 

Lid, (importer, manufacturer, and dis- 
tibutor of chemical products), Eloff 
Street Extension, Stafford Township, 
Whannesburg; and P. O. Box 470, 
Benoni, Transvaal, wishes to obtain 
igency for magnesium sulfate (B. P. 
td technical grades), tart@ric acid, 
titfic acid, borax, bicarbonate of soda, 
td cream of tartar. 


Services: 

Turkey—Turkish American Consul- 
tats, Yenipostahane Cad. Garanti han 
No. 511, Istanbul, offers the following 
tvices to American firms considering 
ivestment in Turkey: Assisting in 
ttinging together the Turkish business- 
fen and the American investor; collect- 
ing and furnishing all kinds of essential 
information concerning possible capital 
ivestments in Turkey; sending reports 
Mtiodically to American businessmen 
Mcerning possible investments; han- 
dling all permits in connection with the 

er of capital to Turkey, and to 
tatrying out necessary legal formalities; 
g concerning property and other 
tights; arranging financial relationships 
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with Turkish official departments; ac- 
complishing the transfer of both capital 
and profits at desired terms; and follow- 
ing all kinds of conflicts-and making’ 
settlements as necessary with Govern- 
ment departments, both judicial and 
administrative. 

World Trade Diréctory Report not 
applicable. 

Yarns: 

France—Maurice Nemirovsky (im- 
porting agent), 9 rue Belliard, Paris, 
desires to obtain agency for nylon yarns 


for the manufacture of hosiery ane tex- 
tiles. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 





Brazil—Paulo de Castro Lacerda, rep- 
resenting Companhia Carbonifera de 
Cambui, Rua Marconi No. 107-9° andar, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in and requests 
technical information on the latest de- 
velopments in soft-coal mining and its 
industrial and commercial utilization. 
Was scheduled to arrive May 1, via 
Miami, for an indefinite stay. U. S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Washington, New York, 
Chicago, and cities on the east coast. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. . 

Germany—Dipl. Ing. Erich Bachem, 
representing Ruhrthaler Maschinenfab- 
rik Schwarz & Duckherhoff KG. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of diesel loco- 
motives), 14/18 Scheffelstrasse, Muel- 
heim-Ruhr, is interested in visiting coal 
mines and diesel mining locomotive 
manufacturers, and in obtaining U. S. 
licenses for production by his firm in 
Germany, and in investigating market 
possibilities for the export of diesel loco- 
motives to the United States. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 11, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Ferrostaal Overseas Corp., 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Den- 
ver, and other large cities. 

Germany—Karl Rudolph _represent- 
ing Rudolph & Studia, Furnierfabrik 
(importer of logs, manufacturer and ex- 
porter of veneer), 41 Karlstrasse Min- 
den/Westf., is interested in purchasing 
walnut logs, and in visiting a veneer 
factory and lumber merchants handling 
grained walnut logs and veneer. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 9, via New 
York, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o William Bremenkamp, 1020 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, and other large cities. 

Lebanon—Elie Debbas, representing 
O. D. Debbas & Sons (forwarding, 
travel, and shipping agent), P. O. Box 
3, rue du Port, Beirut, is interested 
in travel and forwarding business. Was 
scheduled to arrive May 10, via New 
York, for a month's visit. U. S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broad- 


way, New York N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. 

Union of South Africa—Arthur Vic- 

tor Jacob, representing Arthur V. Jacob 
and Co, (Pty.), Ltd. (agent handling all 
types of textiles and textile accesso- 
ries), Corner Plein and Longmarket 
Sts., P. O. Box 3122, Cape Town, is 
interested in contacting mills manufac- 
turing textiles suitable for South Afri- 
can manufacturers of shirts; pajamas; 
men’s and children’s clothing; ladies’ 
and children’s underwear; ladies’ dress- 
es, blouses, and outerwear; and girls’ 
dresses, He also is interested in the 
following textiles, yarns, and notions: - 
Lastex, nylon, dacron, orlon, filament 
crepes, all types of dress materials, 
broadcloths, drills, denims, drapings, 
mattress tickings,- damask coverings; 
cotton, nylon, and orlon yarns; and but- 
tons, interlinings, buckles, trouser bands, 
zippers, ribbons, and laces. Was sched- 
uled to arrive May 9, via New York, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. addresses: 
c/o Hotel Statler, 7th Ave. and 33d St., 
New York, N. Y.; and c/o Barclays 
Bank, Ltd., 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago, 
Denver, and New Orleans. 
‘ Union of South Africa—William 
Johnston, representing Wilfred J. Ken- 
nedy (Pty.), Ltd. (commission mer- 
chant handling hardware and electrical 
equipment), Pritchard House, Pritchard 
and Kruis Sts., Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies. Was sched- 
uled to arrive May 1, via New York, 
for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Mrs. J. Sutton, 22 Glen Ridge Ave., 
Los Gatos, Calif. Itinerary: New York, 
Athol (Mass.), Cleveland, Lititz (Pa.), 
Chicago, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Portland, and Seattle. 


NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 


The Commercial Intell 
vision, Bureau of Fore + < Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 

raphed copies may be obtained 

y firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 

-partment of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now 
refaced by a brief review of 
asic trade and industry data col+ 
lected in the course compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available: 


Advertising Media — Peru. — Daily 
newspapers constitute the principal 
advertising medium and are extensively 
used by local representatives of foreign 
manufactures. Two or three important 
dailies in Lima have nationwide cir- 
culation, particularly among busiress- 
men, and are delivered to several of the 
Jarger provincial cities by air. Special 
editions of a few U. S. newspapers and 








nee Di- 


weeklies are becoming. increasingly 
popular. 
Beverage Importers and 


Alcoholic 
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Dealers—El Salvador.—Imports of whis- 
ky originate almost entirely in Great 
Britain, the United States having less 
than 5 percent of this trade. Wine is 
the only other type of alcholic bever- 
age imported in important quantities. 
Beer of good quality is manufactured 
locally and the demand is largely satis- 
fied by local production. 

El Salvador imported about US$700,- 
000 worth of alcoholic beverages, in 
1952, including $200,000 in wines, 
$50,000 in beer, and $450,000 in whisky 
and other alcoholic beverages, exclusive 
of free-entry imports. Total imports 
from the United States were valued at 
about US$65,000, including $37,000 in 
wines, $8,000 in beer, and $20,000 in 
whisky and other beverages. It appears 
unlikely that the U. S. share will in- 
crease, as local preference for bever- 
ages of European origin is well estab- 
lished, but the demand for U. S. wines 
in glass jugs (with handles) of half- 
gallon and gallon sizes appear to be 
growing. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Denmark.— 
Most electrical commodities are man- 
ufactured locally, although some items 
of industrial and technical electrical 
equipment are imported. The chief 
suppliers are Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Electrical equipment im- 
ported from the United States is con- 
fined mainly to specialized items un- 
obtainable in soft-currency areas. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Syria.—<Accurate stat- 
istics are not available on the import 
and export of fruits and nuts. Citrus 
fruits are imported mostly from Leban- 
on, whereas many varieties of nuts are 
grown locally. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, and Deal- 
ers—United Kingdom.—The total vol- 
ume of imports of fresh fruit, vege- 
tables, and nuts currently is much the 
same as in prewar years, amounting 
roughly to 33,000,000 cwt. (1 cwt.=112 
pounds) annually. The total in 1953, 
was made up mainly of oranges, 
8,393,000 cwt.; bananas, 5,220,000 cwt.; 
apples, 2,356,000 cwt.; pears, 1,071,000 
ewt.; grapes, 1,002,000 cwt.; and a 
variety of other fruits; also potatoes, 
tomatoes, and other fresh vegetables. 

Before the war the United States 
ranked as an important supplier, parti- 
cularly of apples, pears, and citrus fruits. 
The present restriction on the expendi- 
ture of hard currency has resulted in a 
change in the pattern of this trade, 
licenses for imports being made avail- 
able mainly for imports from the British 
Commonwealth, other sterling areas, 
and European countries. Fruits from 
the United States formerly were well 
favored, and when the exchange position 
permits, imports from the United 
States may again be welcomed. 

Exports of fresh fruit and vegetables 
are nominal, and of no significance in 
relation to the extensive import trade. 

Jewelry Importers 
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Ceylon To Sell Rice 
Mill Machinery 


The Ceylon Government is 
inviting bids until August 12 for 
the purchase arid removal of new 
rice mill machinery and equipment 
available for sale in Colombo. 

Tender notices, together with 
schedules describing the machin- 
ery and equipment, may be ob- 
tained. from the Embassy of 
Ceylon, “2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender’ Board, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 











Burma.—Genuine gold or silver jewelry, 
which is made locally, is purchased by 
the wealthier classes in Burma. Gift- 
ware, curios, and novelty jewelry are. 
popular with other groups. Production 
of this type of goods, especially finer 
makes and designs, is limited, and 
some is imported, primarily from 
Europe and Japan. Watches and clocks 
are not produced and the demand, which 
is significant, is met entirely by im- 
portation. 

All imports payable in dollars are 
subject to license. The Government 
restricts imports from the dollar area 
to those essential items not economical- 
ly obtainable from soft-currency 
sources. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Burma.—Burma’s industry and manu- 
facturing centers predominantly around 
the processing of farm products. Rice 
milling is the most important single 
industry. 

Though agricultural operations gen- 
erally use man and animal power, the 
Government plans to mechanize agricul- 
ture to some extent, and the use of farm 
machinery may increase significantly. 
Plans are being drawn to expand and 
initiate other industries, such as cotton 
spinning, brick and tile manufacture, 
pulp and paper manufacture, and hydro- 
electric power. As action is initiated on 
these plans, the demand for machinery 
may increase markedly within the next 
few years. 

All imports payable in dollars are 
subject to license. The Government 
restricts imports from the dollar area 
to those essential items not economic- 


ally obtainable from _ soft-currency 
sources. 
Metalworking Plants and Shops— 


Paraguay.—The country is _ primarily 
agricultural and has practically no 
heavy industry. All metalworking firms 
listed would be classified as small com- 
pared with firms in the United States 
and other industrial countries. All metal 
raw materials must be imported and 
any manufacturing or assembly of met- 
al items is limited. A shortage of ma- 


chinery repair parts creates a 
demand for foundry and welding work, 


Paraguay has no steel mills, 
mills, manufacturers of tinplate, blast 
furnaces, producers of ferro 
electric furnaces, structural iron, ste} 
plants, galvanizing plants, or Vitreous 
enameling plants. 


Naval Stores Importers and Dealers 
—Western Germany and _ Berlin 
A tendency has been evident in recent 
years to use substitutes for naval stores 
depending on fluctuations in work. 
market prices. Synthetic resing are 
also used to some extent in Western 
Germany. 


Imports of the most important types 
of naval stores and related products 
during the first half of 1953 were as 
follows: 





Total in F 

Commodity metric tons the US. 
Turpentine campoeniiatinnie) 1,493 
Colophony and 

resinous pitches ................ 16,700 6,805 
Other products derived 

from coniferous woods 

and resins .... 553 
Crude Gum None 
Shellac, gums, 

resins, balsams .......... None 
Tall oil 2.785 
Wood (tung) oil None 
Products of 

natural resins = 343 332 


Natural resources of naval stores are 
negligible, and they are not produced in 
commercial quantities. Exports normally 
are confined to reexports of relatively 
small amounts. 

Petroleum Indastry—Finland.—F jp- 
land has no natural resources of petro 
leum and no petroleum refineries, De 
mand is filled by imports and, for some 
mixed oils and lubricants, by domestic 
plants mixing the components. 

In 1953 the following quantities of 
principal petroleum products were im- 
ported: Fuel oil, 331,858 metrie tons; 
gasoline, 302,162 tons; heavy gasoline, 
1,465 tons; motor kerosene, 51,879 tons; 
lighting kerosene, 19,724 tons; mineral 
lubricating oils, 11,936 tons; paraffin, 
$28 tons; petroleum jelly, 100 tons; 
greases, 4,057 tons; asphalt and allied 


products, 29,433 tons. Principal sup 
pliers of these commodities were East 
Europea countries, which supplied 
about 80 percent, France, and the 


Netherlands. Principal] imports from the 
United States were lubricating oil 
paraffin, petroleum jelly, and greases. 


Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game In- 
porters and Dealers—Bolivia.—The val 
ues of the principal sporting goods, toys, 
and games imported during 1952 were 
as follows: 


Total Imports 

Commodity imports from U.S. 
Games, toys, and 

articles for entertain- 

ment and sports $253,146 $87,050 
Bicycles ES 12,246 
Firearms and 

accessories eae 19,257 
Ammunition 47,150 
Powder for loading 

AMMUNITION ooo... ccccccesedee 11,076 1,380 

All imports are subject to pro 


permit issued by the Central Bank. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
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tay Schedules Food 
Preservation Exhibits 


The Ninth International Exhibition of 
Processed Food and Packing, together 
with the Fourth Food Industries Fair, 
will be held in Parma, Italy, Septem- 
ber 20-30. 

The exhibition aims at being a valid 

ity instrument for technical im- 
provement of food manufacturing, for 
the improvement of the quality of food- 
stuffs, and the reduction. of production 
costs. 

The types of goods which will be ex- 
hibited are: Vegetable, animal, and 
milk products; extracts and/Soup cubes; 
fruit juices and syrups; products of food 
industries, such as cheese, milling, 
sweets, oil, and wine; containers, pack- 
ing, and accessories; scientific instru- 
ments and apparatuses particularly use- 
ful for the food industries; and raw 
materials for the various branches of 
the food industry. . 

Participation is open to interested 
American firms. Exhibition space is 
available at 40,000 lire (625 lire=US$1) 
for stands covering an area of 3x5 
meters, placed inside a pavilion, supplied 
with wooden raised floor, dividing 
panels, power and light fittings, at 220 
volts and 125 volts, respectively, 42 
cycles; at 3,000 lire a square meter for 
roofed-in areas; and 2,000 lire a square 
meter for areas in the open air. 

Also available, at 30,000 lire, are 
show windows 2 meters long, 0.5 meters 
deep, 1.5 meters high, supplied with two 
glass shelves and glass sides, and fluo- 
rescent lighting, where the exhibitor 
can have his products arranged and 
looked after by the fair’s personnel. 

For detailed information apply to: 
Direzione Dell '"E. A. Mostra Delle Con- 
serve 3, Via Cavestro, Parma, Italy. 





Tangier Industrial Fair 
Still in Planning Stage 


Plans for a Tangier international in- 
dustrial fair are progressing, although 
no dates have been set for the event. 

Meanwhile U. S. firms desiring fur- 
ther information or wishing to enter 
may write Mr. Henri Bellivier, Foire de 
la Ville Internationale de Tanger, Com- 
missariat General, Avenue d’Espagne, 
Tangier, Morocco. 

Principal sections of the fair will 
include construction, tourism, household 
furnishings, automobiles, jewelry, to- 
bacco, office equipment, men and wom- 


en's fashions, industry, and local busi- 
ness, 





The Mexican-American Trade Fair is 
Scheduled tentatively to open on Octo- 
ber 12. It probably will be held in the 
national auditorium, which is now un- 
der construction in Mexico City. 
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Belgium Will Hold First -International © 
Technical and Industrial Exhibition 


The First International Technical and 
Industria] Exhibition will be -held at the 
Palais des Expositions, Charleroi, Bel- 
gium, September 18 to October 3. Newly 
built exhibition halls, accessible on all 


‘ floors by truck for purposes of deliver- 


ing and setting up exhibits, have been 
erected for this highly specialized tech- 
nical exhibition. 

The rates for exhibition space will be 
the same as those for the Brussels In- 
ternational Trade Fair, held April 24- 
May 9, i. e.: 400 Belgium francs (ap- 
proximately US$8) a square meter in 
the indoor halls, the minimum being 
12 square meters and multiples thereof; 
150 Belgium francs (approximately 
US$3) per square meter in the open air, 
on the bare earth, Available exhibition 
space covers about 75,000 square meters, 
including 20,000 square meters of open- 
air space. 

Exhibits will be set up to include coal 
mines and quarries; iron and steel in- 
dustries; metal trades, such as building 
and engineering: electrotechnical engi- 
neering (electronics); glass; chemicals; 





Italy Plans for European 


Machine Tool Exhibition 


The Fourth European Machine Tool: 


Exhibition wilt be held September 14-23, 
at the Milan Fair Grounds, in 12 halls 
covering 80,000 square meters of 
ground. 

The number of stands already booked 
with the organizing committee appears 
to warrant the prediction that the 
fourth exhibition will constitute a com- 
prehensive review of world production 
surpassing the three previous events. 
These were held in Paris in 1951, Hann- 
over in 1952, and Brussels in 1953. 

The countries participating this year, 
in addition to Italy, are: Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, _ the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. 

Types of machines admitted to the 
exhibition are the following: Metal- 
working machine tools; portable ma- 
chine tools; electric machine _ tools; 
pneumatic machine tools; tools, equip- 
ment, and accessories for machine 
tools; measurement, control, and check- 
ing instruments and apparatus; ma- 
chines for testing materialS; welders 
and accessories for welding; machines 
for smelting metals and plastics by 
compression; thermal or surface treat- 
ment equipment for metals; machine 
tool accessories for iron and_ steel 
works; and cold rolling mills. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to: Commissariato Generale 
della 4a Esposizione Europea della Mac- 
china Utensile-Ente Autonomo Fiera di 
Milano, Via Domodossola, Milano, Italy. 


ceramics; and energy production, 

Charleroi is one of the two major 
heavy industrial centers in Belgium. The 
facilities at Charleroi are more modern 
than thdse at Leige, which in previous 
years has been the scene of the only 
large Belgium industrial fair. The spon- 
sors of the exposition hope to develop 
the Charleroi fair in succeeding years 
into one of the principal exhibits. 

Slightly over 65 percent of the total 
exhibit space already has been rented. 
Special trains will be in operation be- 
tween Charleroi and Brussels, a trip re- 
quiring about 40 minutes from station 
to station; and most Brussels hotels and 
the Palais des Expositions are within 
waliking distance of the respective rail- 
road stations. 

For further information write Mr. 
Alexandre Saccard, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Foreign Products To 
Be Featured in U. S. 


Foreign manufacturers of consumer 
goods will exhibit their products in 
special shows for the first time before 
millions of Americans when the State 
fair season opens in Chicago in August, 
the National Bureau of Fairs has an- 
nounced. The bureau will conduct for- 
eign products shows in leading State 
fairs, in cooperation with the interna- 
tional trade shows of New York. 

The foreign products shows will be 
housed in big individual tents, following 
the successful practice of a number of 
American exhibitors. The tents will 
provide complete facilities, including 
lighting, booths, and furnishings, and 
the flags of all nations represented will 
be flown. This separate housing will 
focus attention on the foreign products, 
and also will enable exhibitors to make 
over-the-counter sales, a privilege usu- 
illy denied at fairs. 

Initially the foreign exhibitors will 
be offered space in a limited number of 
fairs, but ultimately they will have the 
opportunity to display and sell in any 
of the more than 35 big fairs in the 
United States. 

Unlike fairs abroad, which are the 
equivalent of the American trade show, 
open to distributors, wholesalers, and 
retailers, U. S. consumer-type fairs 
draw attendance of about 15 million 
urban and rural Americans each year. 

Invitations to participate in the for- 
eign products shows will be sent to 
foreign governments and manufactur- 
ers, importers and exporters, American 
chambers of commerce abroad, and 
other groups and organizations, both 
domestic and foreign, interested in pro- 
moting “trade not aid.” 
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New Jersey Is Host to 
Many Foreign Exhibits 


Exhibits of products of foreign coun- 
tries are being held, under the Paterson 
Rotary World Plan, 1 week each month 
in the offices of the Greater Paterson 
Chamber of Commerce, Paterson, N. J. 
These exhibits are open to all visitors. 


The objectives of the plan are as 
follows: 

‘@ To develop a practical, constructive, 
continuing program for the purpose of 
educating the people of the United 
States regarding the cultural, economic, 
educational, industrial, and travel op- 
portunities in all free nations of the 
world. 

®@ To develop a technique for the in- 
expensive display of industrial products, 
natural resources, and cultural and ed- 
ucational materials, in order that these 
exhibits may have sufficient mobility to 
be transported to and readily displayed 
in most of the smaller and middle-sized 
cities throughout the United States. 

® To assist in soliciting the coopera- 
tion of other Rotary Clubs and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the United States 
so that many similar local projects may 
be instituted, and a more sympathetic 
understanding may be reached regarding 
the problem and ambitions of neighbor- 
ing nations. 

The exhibits started in September 
1953 and will run into 1955. . India, 
Brazil, Denmark, Turkey, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Great Britain already have 
exhibited their products. The Nether- 
lands will hold an exhibit May 15-21; 
Australia, June 12-18; Italy, September 
20-24; Israel, October 18-22; South 
Africa, November 22-26; and Pakistan, 
December 13-17. 


Extensive Program Planned 

This program, which has met with 
spontaneous enthusiasm, may be ex- 
tended over a period of 2 or 3 years or 
more. Invitations have been extended 
to all the United Nations and Italy. 
Countries that have expressed a desire 
to enter the program in 1955 are: 
France, Canada, Greece, and Syria. 

Exhibits during Danish Week were 
composed of textiles, dinnerware, sil- 
verware, furniture, food products, and 
many unusual figurines. Samples of 
Danish cheeses and Danish hams were 
served throughout the exhibit. 

Countries desiring to participate in 
this program, Rotary Clubs throughout 
the United States, schoolteachers and 
students, and the general public may 
obtain additional information by writing 
to Paterson Rotary Club International 
Service, 211 Market Street, Paterson, 
New Jersey. 





Tunisian production of edible olive 
oll from the 1953 olive crop is set pro- 
visionally by official sources at about 
80,000 tons. 
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British Fair To Have 
Management Change 


Britain’s Board of Trade has an- 
nounced plans to transfer its control 
of the London section of the British 
Industries Fair to.an independent cor- 
poration. The Board of Trade is re- 
sponsible for commercial relations with 
other nations and carries out the 
United Kingdom’s general import and 
export policies. 

The Minister of State outlined the 
transfer plan, in a statement before 
the House of Commons, as one de- 
signed to give industry “an even more 
direct interest in the running of the 
London section of the British Industries 
Fair.” 

Under the plan, the Board of Trade 
was to control the 1954 London section 
of the fair, scheduled for May 3-14, at 
London and Birmingham, and transfer 
to the new corporation was to be made 
later. It has been proposed that the 
Government continue to take an active 
interest in the fair and provide finan- 
cial credit to the independent board of 
directors of a new British industries 
fair company for 5 years. 

Sir Arthur Smout, a-director of Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, has been 
elected chairman of the new company. 
His board will be composed of four 
members, independently elected by the 
president of the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce, the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the National 
Union of Manufacturers, and the Trades 
Union Congress. Two other directors 
will be elected by the Board of Trade 
and the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce, respectively. 

The Birmingham section of the Brit- 
ish Industries Fair, which is the site for 
the display of heavy British industrial 
goods, will continue to be administered 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Electronics Exhibit 
Planned in Britain 


The 1954 National Radio and Tele- 
vision Exhibition for British-made 
products will be held at Earls Court, 
London, England, August 25 through 
September 4, the Radio Industry Coun- 
cil has announced. The council repre- 
sents about 204 manufacturing firms. 

Displays will include sound and tele- 
vision broadcasting in action, by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation; 
working demonstrations of electronics 
in use at sea, in the air, and in indus- 
try, medicine, and commerce; radio as 
a career, showing training; demonstra- 
tions of radio in national defense by 
the fighting services; and examples of 
all kinds of broadcast receivers, with 
television screens shown in operation. 

Participation in the radio show is 
open to British manufacturers of radio 





a 


and electronic equipment, radio whole. 
salers, and the radio trade and tech. 
nical press. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II wilt 
be Patron of the exhibition, which has 
been honored by Royal Patronage since 
1947. 

Public interest in the exhibition is 
always large. Total attendance in 1953 
was more than 304,000, including about 
2,500 oversea visitors from 104 coun- 
tries, an increase of 5,000 over attend- 
ance in the preceding year. 

In the 1953 show, 111 exhibitors oc. 
cupied 123,450 square feet of space, 
The space allotted to special exhibits, 
such as the exhibition studio, control 
room, television avenue, electronic at- 
tractions, is in addition to these figures, 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing the Chairman of the Radio 
Show, Radio Industry Council, Earls 
Court, London, S. W. 5, England. 





New British Company 
Organizes Exhibits 


The Ridings International Fair, Har- 
rogate, Yorkshire, July 31 to August 14, 
and the West Country International 
Fair, Bristol, Gloucester, September 11- 
25, have been organized by Regional 
Exhibitions, Ltd., a newly established 
company. 

The company believes that these and 
other international fairs, which it plans 
to organize in large provincial centers, 
including the heavily populated areas 
of Britain, will offer unusual facilities 
for manufacturers, merchants, and serv- 
ice organizations to reach their dis- 
tributors, retailers, agents, and the 
general public by showing at one exhi- 
bition. 

Describing itself as “pioneers of pre- 
fabricated exhibition buildings,” the 
company has a nominal capital of £100 
fully paid (£1—US$2.80) and has ample 
private reserves for the construction of 
its prefabricated exhibition buildings 
and for the organization of the inter- 
national fairs. Associate companies of 
Regional Exhibitions, Ltd., are located 
in Paris, Brussels, and Milan. 

American exhibitors who will partici- 
pate in the fairs will be given every 
possible assistance by company i 
who keep in constant touch with the 
appropriate British Government depart- 
ments to facilitate procedures and to 
smooth out any difficulty that may 
arise over import duties and restric- 
tions. 

The name “International Fairs” has 
been chosen to appeal to the imagina- 
tion and curiosity of all sections of the 
community, and the promoters hope the 
fairs will give many people glimpses of 
strange lands and customs. 

Further information may be 0b- 
tained from the managing director, Mr. 
A. E. L. Duchateau, Regional Exhibi- 
tion, Ltd., Brighton Road, Salfords, Sut- 
rey, England. 
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J. S. Imports... 
(Continued from Page 16) 


Table 5.—U. S. Reexports of Furs, Undressed, 1950-53 
{All data in thousands] 









































1953 1952 
Type No. of peits $ value No. of pelts $ value 
Total it caeisinsetitashiatas Abinetieaninimniaiioa dial ee or. 43 coe 10,882 
Squirrel estieabnee 172 290 177 
Rabbit and hare... Se ecimni 222 385 384 
Persian lamb, caracul... 8,495 1,200 7,430 
Muskrat, northern and southern... 68 53 82 
i diiver and block. yD % 

excep ‘silver an = “vaaantien ae 

ee >. tml 190 

1951 : 1950 
Type No. of pelts $ value No. of pelts # value 
vapeen ntushined) alee 10,519 aes 12,941 
|= 523 362 1,022: 641 
Rabbit and hare... Rican 2,282 622 1,315 414 
Persian lamb, caracul ....... Et SoS B @) @) aw} 

Muskrat, northern and BOUT ETN eeccccssereeccserereceeecee —_— | 210 579 

oF 690 153 655 
Fox, except silver and black... sonal 33 66 41 83 


’ Not show: n “separately, 


Table 6.—U. S. Reexports of Certain 
Selected Furs, Undressed, 1950-538 


[Value in thousands of dollars] 














Type 1953 1952 
Persian lamb, caracul.............. 8,495 7,430 
et Se 4,137 6,068 
United Kingdom . 1,702 233 
Switzerland ........ 952 390 
TT cscsss 309 327 
Neth a 338 34 
etherlands 
ne = | 
ee 172 
% 124 — 
Other 48 
tind ccnts tnianntcenennoumaggnnpeintse ps Sv 
— + SAE ANGERS CT 0% 
— 428 280 
222 384 
149 368 
73 16 
Fox, icant silver and black 21 43 
| held PE & 10 
United Kingdom ......... | 14 
Muskrat, northern and” 
irrat, no TT: wi aa 82 








United Kingdom ont ia 7 


muskrat, has been large: From $83,000 
in 1950 to $20,000 in 1953 for fox, and 
from $641,000 to $172,000 for squirrel-— 
both down 75 percent. The extent of the 
decline in rabbit and hare fur reexports 
was off almost 50 percent in 1953 com- 
pared with 1950. 


Big Share Goes to Canada 


Canada has far outranked all other 
countries as a market for U. S. reex- 
ports (see table 6). Thus, in 1953 Cana- 
da received 50 percent of the value of 
U. S, reexports of raw furs. By type of 
fur, Canada’s share was as follows: 
Persian lamb and caracul, 48.7 percent; 
squirrel, 72.1 percent; mink, 48.5 per- 
cent; rabbit and hare, 67.1 percent; fox 
(except silver and black), 38.1 percent; 
and muskrat (northern and southern), 
83.8 percent. 

The share of the United Kingdom, the 





Costa Rica... 


(Continued from Page 7) 


order to assist local industry, especially 
hard hit by this power curtailment, 
the Government has been investigating 
the possibility of obtaining at least the 
temporary procurement of emergency 
diesel or steam power generators. The 
Government’s desire to obtain either 
small demountable generator units of 
from 2,000 to 5,000 kw., or mobile rail- 
way units of the same capacity, appears 
to offer the only plausible solution for 
emergency relief of the stricken areas 
at this time. 

During the recent visit of the presi- 
dent of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
Costa Rican administration indicated 
its desire to obtain a substantial IBRD 
loan for hydroelectric power develop- 
ment, as well as for various other 
projects for which the IBRD might lend 
funds to the country. Specifically, this 
concerns the desire for a $15-million 
loan, $7.5 million of which will be for 
the construction of a 30,000-kw. hydro- 
electric power plant on the Rio Reven- 
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tazon, and $2.5 million for electric- 
power development unrelated to the 
hydroelectric power program, Repre- 
sentatives of the IBRD are expected 
to visit Costa Rica in the near future 
in order to accumulate additional in- 
formation as to the country’s require- 
ments and eligibility for such a loan. 


Technical Ald Requested 

Officials of the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment, including the President and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, late in March 
informally requested technical assist- 
ance from the U. S. Foreign Operations 
Administration (FOA) for the develop- 
ment of light industry and related 
private investment. The request was in 
response to a proposed technical assist- 
ance program which had been suggested 
by the FOA. 

Although the Costa Rican-Salvadoran 
Treaty of Free Commerce and Eco- 
nomie Integration was ratified by the 
Costa Rican Government on February 
19 (see Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 29, 1954, p. 10), bilateral trade 
under the agreement had to await the 
promulgation by Costa Rica of an im- 


- ing such commerce. 


second largest taker of U. S. reexports 
of raw furs, is far behind Canada’s 
share. Other countries of significance in 
this entrepot trade are Switzerland, 
Italy, West Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. 

An interesting aspect of U. S. export 
trade in raw furs is the sharp variation 
between the proportion of imported fur 
that is used domestically and the 
amount reexported. In 1953, for ex- 
ample, 17.4 percent of the value of 
imports of raw furs was reexported 
compared with 14.6 percent in 1952 and 
9.8 percent in 1951. 


By type of fur, data are available for 
only 2 years on persian lamb and 
caracul—easily the largest reexport 
item—accounting for 41.5 percent of the 
total in 1953 and 26.8 percent in 1952. 
Squirrel and mink ranked large propor- 
tionately in 1950 but since that year 
have declined considerably, 


Orient Line Scheduled To 
Start Trans-Pacific Service 


The first trans-Pacific steamship serv- 
ice by the Orient Line since June 1953 
was scheduled to be started some time 
this month, according to an announce- 
ment by its general agents, the Union 
Steamship Co. of New Zealand. The 
route will be: Sydney, Auckland, Suva, 
Honolulu, San Francisco, and Vancou- 
ver. 


Four Orient liners will maintain the 
service during the next year: The 
Oronsay, 28,000 tons; Orion, 24,000; 
Orcades, 28,000; and Orsova, 29,000. 

The Orsova, the world’s first mastless 
liner and first to have an all-welded 
hull, now on its maiden voyage to 
Australia from the United Kingdom, 
will enter the Pacific service in Janu- 
ary 1955, when it will leave Sydney for 
Auckland. Launched last May, this 
modern liner can accommodate 600 
first-class and 750 tourist-class pas- 
sengers. It has telescopic landing stages 
and cost about £6 million to build. 








plementing or regulatory decree govern- 
This final legis- 
lation was promulgated on March 19, 
from which date, for practical purposes, 
the agreement became effective. 

As of March 31, circulating media 
amounted to 304.8 million colones as 
compared with 298 million colones at 
the end of February. Commercial bank 
loans amounted to 280 million colones, 
as compared with 285.4 million colones. 
Deposits in commercial banks stood at 
216.6 million colones as compafed with 
206.7 million colones, and international 
monetary reserves in the hands of the 
Central Bank amounted to $22.3 million 
as of March 25 compared with $21 mil- 
lion on February 28. Customs revenues 
for March were reported at 11.2 million 
colones, an increase of 2.3 million 
colones over February.—Emb., San Jose. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, 


in units of foreign currency per dollar. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 















































| Average rate Latest available quotations 
Country Unit Type of exchange Approximate 
quoted 1952 1958 1954 equivalent in Date 
| (annual) (annual) January* Rate U. S. currency 1954 
a 
Argentina......| Peso... a nal 7.50 7.50 7.50 ' 7.50 $0.1333 Apr. 16 
Preferential... | 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Do. 
| 14.08 13.97 13.97 13.97 0716 Do. 
Bolivia........... Boliviano........| 60.60 143.50 191.90 191.90 .0052 Do. 
101.00 1720.00 2970.00 1,360.00 .0007 Mar. 27 
Brazil **.......... Cruzeiro.......... 18.72 218.76 18.82 18.82 0531 Apr. 29 
Sictdhiaiel 5 45.61 54.11 53.00 0189 Do. 
Chiille....cc.cs-+-| Peso... seal $1.10 50.87 110.20 110.20 .0091 Apr. 15 
122.27 177.87 236.00 282.00 .0035 Mar. 31 
Colombia........| Peso... ieee 2.51 2.51 2.51 2.51 3984 Apr. 15 
Costa Rica.....| Colon... 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
6.77 6.65 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. 
Ecuador.......... SwCre..0.....0000000] 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Do. 
ee a oe 17.47 17.44 17.47 17.40 .0575 Mar. $1 
Honduras.......| Lempira......... = 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 Apr. 15 
Mexico............ i | 8.65 8.65 8.65 $12.51 0799 Apr. 19 
Nicaragua...... ES SSeS eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 .2000 Apr. 16 
Oe ie a Sa 7.05 1.05 1.05 7.05 1418 Do. 
1.27 1.63 1.66 1.75 .1290 Mar, $1 
Paraguay....... Guarani.......... | | 115.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 .0667 Apr. 15 
| Controlled free.......... $3.90 56.09 58.50 61.00 0164 Mar. $1 
ee ee BU crsecntcsctsvecsinas | Exchange certificate............ 15.48 16.85 20.72 19.30 0518 Apr. 9 
Dsl sabes Sicatiecerectilibiaedt 15.55 1€.94 20.99 19.80 0505 Do. 
Salvador......0| COlOt..cccccesesvees as a 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Apr. 15 
Uruguay......... Peso.. ——s Tl 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 -5263 Do. 
Commercial! free 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do, 
Uncontrolled-nontrade........ 2.67 2.92 3.08 3.11 3215 Mar. $1 
Venesuela.....| Bolivar. Controlled fre@.ccseccesnsemeove | 8.35 3.35 3.35 8.35 .2985 Apr. 18 

















1 Quotation at close of year. 

* Average of end-of-week rates. 

* Official selling rate changed August 1, 
1953, to adjust for increase in proportional 
stamp rate on exchange transactions. 

*Legal free-exchange market effective 
February 21, 1953. 

* May-December average. 

* Rate established March 20, 1951. 

‘Costa Rican rates previous to March 
1954 were reported as “controlled’’ and 
“uncontrolled."’ 


* New rate effective April 19, 1954 (par 
value 12.50 pesos per dollar). 

* Monthly averages for December 1953 of 
those rates subject to fluctuations are as 
follows: Argentine iree, 13.97: Bolivian 
free, 720.00: Brazilian free, 55.44; Chilean 
free (curb), 236.00: Ecuadoran free, 17.44; 
Nicaraguan curb, 7.72; Paraguayan free, 
58.04; Peruvian certificate, 19.43; Peruvian 
free, 19.49; Uruguayan uncontrolled-non- 
trade, 3.06. 

** Auction rates in the Rio de Janeiro 





and Sao Paulo auctions of April 22, 1954, 
for U. 8S. dollars for prompt delive 
ranged as follows: First category, 21- 
cruzeiros per dollar; second category, 21.5- 
27.3: third category, 49.6-56; fourth cate 
ory, 61-94.6; fifth category, 120-1216 
hese rates must be added to the official 
selling rate (with applicable taxes) in 
order to get the effective selling rates. 

(For explanation of rates, see explana- 
tory notes in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Mar. 15, 1954, p. 22. 





World Trade ... 


(Continued from Page 22) 
Importation of firearms and ammu- 
nition for sporting purposes is subject 
to special authorization by the Min- 
istry of National Defense. There are 


ho exporters of sporting goods, toys, 
and games. 
Tanneries—Venezuela.—The tanning 


industry has not shown much progress 
in the past few years. Most tanneries 
are comparatively small and production 
is mostly in the form of sole leather. 
A large part of the local demand for 
leather is supplied through importation. 

Titanium Metal and Product Manu- 
facturers—Japan.—The titanium indus- 
try is still in its infancy. One manu- 
facturer makes titanium metal sponge 
on a commerical basis. Four firms are 
experimenting in production of titanium 
metal sponge and three firms are con- 
ducting experiments in production of 
pulverized titanium oxide. 


Present production is approximately 


26 


15 metric tons of titanium metal sponge 
per month, This figure is expected to 
increase gradually to 100 metric tons. 
Japan began to export titanium metal 
sponge in November 1952 and has ex- 
ported a total of 50 tons. All exports 
are reported to have been made to the 
United States. 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product Im- 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Burma.—The major portion of the 
tobacco processed is a domestic tobacco 
for manufacture of cigars and cheroots. 
These are made by hand in thousands 
of small plants or homes. A very small 
amount of cigar and cheroot tobacco 
is imported from India. 

There are three manufacturers of 
cigarettes. They use local flue-cured 
Virginia type tobacco supplemented by 
imports that have come entirely from 
India. Cigarette imports are primarily 
from the United Kingdom and India. 
Dollar imports are strictly controlled 
and licenses are difficult to obtain, 


Television Started in Osaka 


The Broadcasting Corporation of 
Japan (NHK) began television trans 
missions from its station YORK-TV i 
Osaka on March 1. The station’s serv- 
ice area is expected to cover Osaka and 
Nara prefectures and parts of Kyoto, 
Hyogo, Wakayama, Shiga, Mie, Gif, 
Aichi, and Fukui prefectures, according 
to press reports. 

Telecasts will be on a frequency of 
175 megacycles with a power of 
kilowatts for vision and 5 kilowatts 
for sound. Daily telecasts currently are 
scheduled from 12 noon to 1 p. Mm, % 
from 6:30 p. m, to 9 p. m. 





U. S. imports of metals and manufat 
tures, except machinery and vehicles, 
declined to $125.7 million in February 
1954 from $136.8 million in January, the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, reports. 

This decrease was due primarily @ 
lower imports of tin, aluminum, 
manganese. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 





Colombian Bus, Trucking Peruvian Ports, Highways Improved 


Firms Again Controlled 


All public automotive transport in 
Colombia now is subject to extensive 
regulation and control by the Ministry 
of Development. 

Acting to restore order in the indus- 


iry, Which has been subject to rate wars 
and other disruptions since the removal 
of official control in 1950, the Govern- 
ment issued decree law No. 0826 on 
March 23, empowering the Ministry of 
Development to: 

@ Register those firms and individ- 


vals which, in the Ministry’s opinion, 
meet the requirements of the new 
decree. 

@ Make such inspections as are 


needed to insure efficient transportation 
service. 

e Approve the transportation compa- 
nies’ rates and regulations. 


@ Specify schedules for the transport 
companies when circumstances make 
such action advisable. 

@ Specify requirements for the trip 
tickets which transport companies must 
issue for each trip. 

@ Delegate to the governors of the 
departments the power to register fifms 
on a provisional basis. 


Requisites Must Be Met 


The National Office of Transportation 
and Rates will require that anyone 
engaged in the public transportation 
business keep a correct accounting of 
his business and maintain sufficient 
reserves for vehicle depreciation. The 
rates established will be sufficient to 
cover expenses and to give the trans- 
porter an adequate profit. 

Only comfortable and mechanically 
satisfactory vehicles may be used to 
transport passengers. Vehicles of more 
than 10 years’ service may not be used 
for this purpose. Rates for passenger 
vehicles will vary according to their age 
and the comfort they provide. A formula 
is to be found to provide insurance for 
passengers against accidents. 

When a single route is served by 
various enterprises schedules will be 
fixed by the Ministry of Development. 
These schedules will determine the 
duration of the trip on each sector of 
the route, the time to be spent at each 
stop along the way, and the time of 
arrival at the ultimate destination. 





Air France carried 23 percent more 
Passengers in 1953 than in 1952, 
the line has announced. Passenger 
mileage was up 15 percent, but this 
gain was offset by a 4-percent decrease 
in cargo mileage. The line’s load factor 
Was reduced to 70 percent in 1953 from 
73 percent in 1952. 
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Ports were improved, highway con- 
struction was expanded, and substantial 
additions were made to railway rolling 
stock in Peru in 1953. 


Improvement of the port of Callao 
progressed so satisfactorily during the 
year that the 25-percent freight sur- 
charge applicable to shipments_ from 
that port were removed in June. Dredg- 


ing of the approaches to a depth of 37 ° 


feet was completed and construction of 
bulk grain discharge and storage facil- 
ities was begun. 

Other port improvements included 
construction of a deepwater pier with 
automatic loading facilities in the Bay 
of San Juan to serve the iron ore opera- 
tions at Marcona, extension and repair 
of the breakwater at the. new southern 
port of Materani, and extensive im- 
provements at Ilo, which has gained 
importance with the development of 
the fishing industry. 

Five shipping companies extended 
their operations to Peru during 1953. 
Among the services offered were those 
of the nonconference Isbrandtsen Line, 
serving Callao and U. S. east coast 
ports; the Japanese Kawasaki Keizan 
Kaisai (KKK) line, serving Japan, the 
U. S. west coast, and Central and South 
America; and the Chilean North Pacific 
line. The Orion Shipping Co. obtained 
the contract to transport ore from the 
recently opened iron deposits at Mar- 
cona and by the end of the year had in- 
creased its sailings to 19 ships a month. 


Roadbuilding Expanded 

Highway expenditures in 1953 ex- 
ceeded 300 million soles, an increase of 
more than 70 million soles over 1952 
expenditures (1 sol=approximately US- 
$0.05, exchange-certificate rate). 

Government loans in the amount of 
300 million soles were authorized and 
bonds representing a substantial part 
of this amount were sold to local banks. 
Additional revenue was derived from 
an increase in retail gasoline prices 
early in the year. 

The 1954 highway program, however, 
is expected to be substantially curtailed 
under an economy drive. 

Attention was concentrated in 1953 





PAL Stops Long-Distance 
Oversea Flight Services 


Philippine Air Lines has suspended 
long-distance oversea flight operations, 
which included flights to San Fran- 
cisco, Tokyo, and Europe. Services to 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Taipei are 
retained, as are domestic services. The 
company will sell its DC-6 and DC-6B 
planes and related parts but keep its 
Convair 340’s for domestic and regional 
services. 

The Philippine Government, expressing 


on reconstruction of the coastal Pan 
American Highway and the Central 
Highway from Lima through Oroya to 
Oxambamba. Through expansion of 
Government cooperation with local 
communities secondary road construc- 
tion proceeded at a rate of 400 kilo- 
meters a year. 

New railway construction was vir- 
tually at a standstill, but substantial 
additions were made to the rolling stock 
of the Central, Southern, and Cerro de 
Pasco Railways. 


France Orders Comet 


Aircraft Grounded 


French airlines were ordered to 
ground their Comet I aircraft following 
the loss of the Comet airliner operated 
by the South African Airways on April 
9. This order was issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for Public Works and 
Civil Aviation after the British Gov- 
ernment announced that it had with- 
drawn the certificate of navigability 
issued to the Comet I. 

Two French airlines owning five 
Comet I aircraft are affected. Air 
France, the national air carrier, owns 
three, which have been grounded since 
January 10, but which were to enter 
into service at mid-April. Union Aero- 
maritime de Transport (UAT) owns the 
other two—together with one damaged 
beyond repair at Dakar on June 26, 
1953. The Comets owned by UAT had 
been in service from about March 15. 








New Spanish Factory 
Builds First Plane 


The Jodel, D-11, the first light, two- 
seat sport plane constructed in a new 
factory at La Albericia, Spain, was suc- 
cessfully flight tested by the Spanish 
Air Ministry on April 2. 

One of a series of six already on the 
assembly line, the French-patented 
wooden touring monoplane has a wing 
spread of 8.2 meters and a length of 
5.65 meters. Powered by a 65-horse- 
power American motor, it can cruise at 
170 kilometers per hour consuming 17 
liters of gasoline an hour. 

The plane, equipped with a full 
instrument panel, heated cabin and car- 
buretor, power brakes, sells for ap- 
proximately 100,000 pesetas (38.95 
pesetas=US$1). The company plans to 
build other types. 





¢ 

the belief that long-distance oversea 
flights would become progressively 
more expensive in the future, in the 
face of foreign competition, stated that 
continuation of such flights probably 
was beyond the country’s means. 
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Secretary Weeks Directs Department 
To Assist in Stimulating Travel 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks on May 10 told a delega- 
tion of leading European travel officials—all members of the European 
Travel Commission—that in recognition of the economic, cultural, and 
social importance of travel he was directing the Department of Com- 
merce to cooperate with private industry and other Government agen- 


cies both here and abroad to stimulate 
and facilitate world travel. 

Under Secretary Walter Williams 
and Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Affairs Samuel W. Anderson 
greeted the visitors from Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 


Italy, Norway, and Switzerland, and 
discussed ways in which increased trav- 
el abroad can be facilitated. 


In his statement to the delegation, 
read by Under Secretary Williams, Sec- 
retary Weeks said: 


President Eisenhower. in his Economic 
Policy Message to the Congress on March 30, 
pointed out that international travel has cul- 
tural, social, and economic importance to the 
nations of the free world. He thereby made 
the development of the travel of U. S. citi- 
zens to friendly nations of the free world a 
firm part of the policy of the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment. 

Our meeting today represents an oppor- 
tunity for you to get better acquainted with 
us and to understand that we wish to do 
everything possible to make available the 
facilities and assistance of the Department 
to you and your colleagues concerned with 
world travel. 

We in the Department of Commerce are 
extremely conscious of the nearly $1.3 billion 
spent by U. S. citizens in travel abroad dur- 
ing 1953 and how much this means to the 
economies of the countries involved. But we 
are no less aware of its cultural and social 
significance as well. It is our opinion that our 
meeting today symbolizes many aspects of 
this additional importance that travel has; 
for it_is by meeting people and talking to 
them freely on the basis of common interests 
and objectives that a deeper and more abid- 
ing understanding between nations and in- 
dividuals comes about. 


Commission Furthers Good Will 

The European Travel Commission, 
which represents 21 countries of West- 
ern Europe, was founded abroad in 
1948, and has been active in the 
United States since 1949 to further in- 
ternational good will and economic 
prosperity through travel. 

The visit of the delegation celebrated 
the organization’s fifth anniversary and 





one of the purposes of the visit was 
to express appreciation to the United 
States for the economic support made 
possible through tourist dollars spent in 
Europe, which reached an alltime high 
in 1953. 

The visiting delegation included the 
following: Dr. Paul Bernecker, Presi- 
dent, Austrian State Tourist Depart- 
ment, Vienna, Austria; Arthur Haulot 
(President of ETC), High Commis- 
sioner of Tourism, Brussels, Belgium; 
Mogens Lichtenberg, Director, National 
Travel Association of Denmark, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark; Jean Boucoiran, Di- 
rector General of Tourism, Paris, 
France; James Turbayne, Manager in 
U. S. A., The British Travel Associa- 
tion, New York, N. Y.; Pietro Romani, 
High Commissioner of Tourism, Rome, 
Italy; G. B.. Lampe, Director General, 
Norway Travel Association, Oslo, Nor- 
way; and Siegfried Bittel, Managing 
Director, Swiss National Tourist Office, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 





Aquilla Airways Launches 
England-Capri Service 


Aquilla Airways, independent airline 
operator of the United Kingdom, has 
been granted permission by the French 
and Italian Governments to inaugurate 
8 regular flying-boat service to Capri by 
way of Marseilles. The departure point 
in the United Kingdom will be South- 
ampton. 

The service will be flown twice 
monthly at first but will be built up to 
one flight a week in July. Fares, which 
will be first class only, are £37 
(US$103.60) one way and £66.12.0 
(US$186.48) round trip. 


me 


Fujiya Hotel To Open 


For Tourists in July 


The Fujiya Hotel at Miyanoshita, 
Hakone, Japan, which has been closed 
to the general public since World War 
II, again will offer its traditional facili- 
ties and services to tourists early in 
July. 

The hotel, founded in 1828, is located 
in the Fuji-Hakone National Park 
a semi-Japanese and semiforeign resort 
—the largest in the Orient—63 miles 
or 2 hours by motorcar from Tokyo, 
and a somewhat shorter distance from 
Yokohama. 

The hotel was occupied by the U. §. 
Army immediately after the end of 
World War II. Since its release in 
1952, it has been operated as a rest 
hotel for United Nations personnel, 
under a contract with the U. S. Army, 
which contract will terminate at the 
end of June. 

In the interim, the Hakone Hotel, 
now planning improved facilities for 
guests, has been taking the place of 
the Fujiya Hotel. 

For further information and rates, 
write K. M. Yamaguchi, President, Fu- 
jiya Hotel Co., Ltd., Miyanoshita, Ha- 
kone, Japan, or the Japanese Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 
Please enter my subscription for 


Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
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